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INTERNATIONAL THEATER CELEBRATION 1959 
By ALICE GRIFFIN 


A PLAY PUBLISHER SPEAKS 
By SHERMAN L. SERGEL 
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DEAR PHOEBE 


By Tom Taggart and James Reach 





Adapted 
from the famous 
television program, 
“Dear Phoebe’”’, 
based on 
characters created 


by Alex Gottlieb. 





Charles Lane, Peter Lawford, Marcia Henderson, in a 
scene from the “Dear Phoebe” television series. 


This riotous and explosive comedy is concerned 
with the hectic events that take place in the edi- 
torial offices of the Daily Star. Bill Hastings, a 
likable young college teacher, tired of correcting 
freshman English themes, decides to become a 
newspaper man. After many tribulations, he 
finally gets in to see the Managing Editor, the 
redoubtable and irascible G. R. Fosdick. Through 
a fortunate combination of circumstances, Bill 
does get taken on — the catch is that he is taken 
on as “Aunt Phoebe Goodheart,” dispenser of ad- 
vice to the lovelorn! Bill falls hard for Mickey 
Riley, only female sports editor in captivity, and 
a charming one to boot. 








A Comedy in Three Acts 





6 MEN 
7 WOMEN 


INTERIOR 


Books 
$1.00 


Royalty, 
$35 - $25 





Impetus for the hilarious, madcap complications 
that ensue is provided by a letter that arrives for 
Aunt Phoebe from Rochelle Mignonne, a “French 
chantoosey” with a Bronx accent. Rochelle has 
evidence implicating night club owner Big Joe 
Moroni in a sports-fix scandal, and Bill, with 
Mickey’s help, goes after the story. To do so, he 
has to dress up as “Aunt Phoebe’ —and then 
things really start popping. Almost under the 
noses of Bill and Mickey, Rochelle is murdered, 
and they have to solve her killing before the next 
morning’s deadline. Of course, virtue — and true 
love —triumph in the end, but not before the 
audience has been regaled by a number of the 
most side-splitting scenes that ever rocked a thea- 
tre with — 
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25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


(Founded 1830) 


7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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BRIGHTEST SPOT 


ihn a School Show 









For the next event, whether it be in the auditorium, gym or stadium, 
plug in an incandescent or carbon arc. 


STRONG FOLLOW SPOTLIGHTS 


Your theatre, school, or stage equipment dealer will demonstrate. 


Ordinary spotlights reduce spot size by masking or irising, thus wasting light. Strong Spot- 
lights project a sharp, round spot that actually increases in brilliance as it is reduced in size. 
The exclusive, single-control, two-element, variable focal length objective lens system is the 
reason. 


Strong Spotlights fill a school’s need best. Models for projecting up to 15 times more light 
than other comparable spotlights and for throws of over 200 feet. 


Wire collect for name of nearest dealer, or use coupon. 






THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


104 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Please send spotlight brochure and name of nearest dealer. 
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Costumes by 





On the 
American Stage over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Estimate 
for your Production NOW! 





Bi MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 





232 NORTH 11TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 

















Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 


Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearls .... 5.50 5.50 


Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires.. 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


i Cr ED, ss 0 ceded eae’ $ .50 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver .......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ............ 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
bicnks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


2 quires 

#1225 White Vellum in one box 

(48 engraved sheets — 48 plain envelopes) 
= % 5 eran $2. 


Postage included on cash orders — Any State 
Tax additional. 


Minimum order 2 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 
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BETTY MACDONALD’S 


The Egg and | 


FULL LENGTH PLAY 
9M, 13 W 


Betty MacDonald’s fabulous best-seller has been 
made into a delightful and different comedy. It’s all 
about a charming family trying humorously (and at 
times desperately) to deal both with teen-agers and 
with chickens! At one point the roof leaks so badly 
the young people have to do their homework covered 
under an umbrella in the middle of the living room. 
The stove blows dust in their face at every oppor- 
tunity and the fiendish chickens manage to insert 
themselves into everything up to and including a 
double date. Your cast and audience will have a 
marvelous time with this famous comedy. 





Playbooks, 90c Royalty, $35.00 





TWO NEW HITS 








ROSAMOND DU JARDIN’S 


Class Ring 


FULL LENGTH PLAY 
7M, 8W 


“Class Ring” is the best-loved of Rosamond du 
Jardin’s books, which have achieved world-wide 
popularity and the sale of more than 350,000 copies. 
It is here offered as a gay comedy, centering about 
an attractive pair of teen-agers who have just ex- 
changed class rings and decided to “go steady.” 


Playbooks, 85c Royalty, $15.00 





THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. e CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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CCORINNE FISCHER, a Thespian of Troupe 
322, Clayton, Mo., High School, Bland- 
ford Jennings, Sponsor, will make you chuckle 
as you read her article, Have Paintbrush — Will 
Travel. Here is a student’s viewpoint about 
all that “backstage drudgery.” Hard work, yes, 
but it’s fun — and the “pride that bursts forth” 
when one sees his paint job on production 
night! 


fe rege ps: this month schools every- 
where will observe International Theater 
Celebration whose theme this year is the Latin 
American countries. Many of our Thespian 
affiliated schools will take part in this observ- 


ance of international good will and under- 


standing. Alice Griffin, Associate Chairman,” 


ITC, New York City; in her article, Inter- 
national Theater Celebration, 1959, “hopes that 
the high schools will be playing an even larger 
part [in this celebration] in the years to come” 
—and-so do I. 


]* traveling about the country I always hear 
criticism of the caliber of plays published 
today, the offensive themes of most Broadway 
plays, the cost of play books and the increase 
of royalty fees—the poor play selections of 
the high school theaters — that I concluded that 
it was about time to hear from the play pub- 
lishers, who have been taking most of the 
“below-the-belt” blows. I thus asked Sherman 
L. Sergel of the Dramatic Publishing Company, 


AYBELLE Conger, Oklahoma state direc- 

tor for The National Thespian Society 
and sponsor of Troupe 822, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, is my kind 
of play director and Thespian Sponsor. After 
ou have read her article, Drama — Liaison 
etween School and Community, you will un- 
derstand why. Would that all high school play 
directors practiced her philosophy! The sput- 
niks, muttniks, moonniks do not bother Miss 
Conger. 


ee MERICANS are not a theater conscious, 

theater loving people.” “The time to 
start to develop the habit of theater going is 
with the very young...” “If Thespians in all 
the troupes across the country would for one 
year seriously... provide just one good play 
for the children of the community, there would 
be no serious problem about restoring the habits 
of theater-going...” These thought provoking 
sentences from Frieda Reed's article, sub- 
titled Let's Take the Long View, command 
your reading the entire Children’s Theater 
article. 


AGEANT Committees at Work is the title 
of Mr. Trumbo’s sixth article on Pageantry; 
The Musical Play: Part 1, Dr. Dusenbury’s 
sixth article on the American Musical Theater 
since 1920. The Avenging Eye, A Doll’s House, 
The Doctor in Spite of Himself,.and George 


Womtagion Slept Here are Dr. Blank’s four 
Plays of the Month. 


OST of the books brief reviewed this 
month by Prof. Friederich are on acting, 
especially “the method.” The reviews are longer 
than usual due to the importance of the subject. 
Prof. Friederich states in his letter to me: 
“I feel that of all the phases of theater, acting, 
followed by directing, cuts across all lines and 
affects more of our readers than any other 
hases. This fact, together with all the con- 
usion that exists about acting theories, especial- 
ly “the method,” makes me feel that I should 
go into greater detail about these books on 
acting and directing.” 


HESPIAN Chatter, Thespians in Action 

(Pictoria!), Regional Conferences, Broad- 
way Line-up, and Coming Your Way complete 
this month’s issue. Good Reading! 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


ROSCO SUPERLATIVE GELATINES 
also 


ROS COLEN E 
The Colored Moistureproof Plastic Sheets 


SPECIFY "ROSCO" the best color media 
Your favorite dealer will supply you. 
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29. MOORE STREET 
BROOKLYN 6 N.Y, 
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MAKE-UP SPOTLIGHTS DIMMERS 


Northwestern Theatre Associates 


THEATRICAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


SCENE PAINT 


GELATINE CANVAS 


Owned and Operated by Franklin & Carol Gill 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Illinois, to explain his side of the 
story. He responded by submitting the article, 


1000 FOSTER STREET 
A Play Publisher Speaks. 





GReenleaf 5-535! 








Write TODAY 
for Our Latest 
FREE Catalogue 














FAB SCENE!—Professional Type Prefabricated Scenery 
at “do-it-yourself” SAVINGS! 


Top Ponderosa Pine for Maximum Strength and Minimum Weight 
Comes Completely Milled—Ready For Assembly 

All Joints Mortised and Tenoned 

Special Hardware Supplied and Each Piece Marked 

Easily Assembled With Simple Hand Tools 


All Pieces Standardized—Buy As Little or As Much As You Need 
Choice of 10’, 12’, 14’, and 16’ Sizes 
Gana STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


“Complete Lighting Equipment for Theatre and Television!” 
74 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10 © Phones: SUperior 7—6778-80 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 
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The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A, in 
ACTING 
DIRECTING 


THEATRE 
EDUCATION 


The c-—-«il of Participating 
Directors: 


STAGE DESIGN 
MUSIC THEATRE 


RELIGIOUS 
DEAM4. 


4 
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JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 
*JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
*ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O’SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Production Manager 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and Directing 
SASHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 


EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 


JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 





For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, 
Chairman 


Division of Theatre Arts 
264B. Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, 





OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Season of seven major producti 

A musical comedy jointly with he § i 
Numerous workshop mee ate seg = enters 

nmer Theatres at Ath 

Major in Theatre with a a. ae 
Write for puteters to: 
—LAUCE } KANTNER, Director 

chool of Dramatic Art and Speech, Athens, Ohio 























Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 
e ae radio, TV, stage, touring experience: 
gree. 

@ Summer Theatre; High School Workshop. 
» ne Ltree we Play writing taught by professier-" 
ri —— 
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BOULDER HILL PLAYHOUSE 
1800 S.—East River Rd., P.O. 966, Aurora, Ill. 


Apprentices accepted. 
Information on request 


Lucelle Goring, Dir.; Jack Goring, Bus. Mgr. 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Director: Charlotte Perry 
Nov.-May — Box 4026, Carmel, Calif. 














ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


Individual instruction in the 
Stanislavski system 


Director: Lee Morgan 











NORTH SHORE MUSIC-THEATER 


Beverly, Massachusetts 


New England's foremost permanent roofed 
theatre-in-the-round, Equity and Apprentices. 
Stephan Slane, Managing Director 
Box 62, Beverly, Mass. 
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UR SUMK 
£& ‘TROF DISCOVERY 
at Pasadena Playhouse 


America’s foremost College of Theatre Arts located in the 
entertainment center of the World. 


TALENT FINDER COURSE 
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8 Acting Performance Appraisal % 
eae | 
: 11s there place | 4% weeks only $97.00 “ 
= entertainment ~—-'|_-‘ Two sessions starting " 
: 2. What is your 7 June 24th and July 25th f 
: level of develop- 
| lets devel” 1 TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each for one * = 
: 3.Where do you | full year to be awarded during each session, = 
go from here? | Course is for young people who would like to ; ( 
< 4. What are the 7 find out if they have the kind of talent which can 4 Full 
- career opportu- be developed professionally. Re 
nities in all phases | Write now for FREE brochure to... Ee D 
Berna sew as l Mrs. Margaret Bryant, Director of Admissions = 
ion Pi 
and Theatre? | : A 
Mm PASADENA PLAYHOUSE ee 
' “43 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena 1, Calif. iii i 
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School of Dramo 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

e@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 


d M.A, Degrees. 
% Geantinn Showboat, Playhouse and 


thouse Theatres. 
GLENN, HUGHES, Executive Director 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


« DRAMA « Acting ° 
Production ¢ Playwriting 
¢ Design for the Theatre ° 


B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees 





SUMMER SCHOOLS and CAMPS 


Theater Departments 


Eight and Nine) 














PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


(Host to Thespians) 





Invites you to work in 
our new and exciting 


LOEB PLAYHOUSE 





| MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 

GCHOOL OF- | 
cpStHg0U 





200 Performances Anngany 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. 
Write Goodman Theatre, Dept. D 


Art Institute of Chicago 









ees information about undergraduate 
lad oer  NPASFAMS 


Write: Ross D. Smith, Dir. Purdue Play- 
shop — Memorial Center — Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 
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UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND 
pont Pittsburgh h ge ru. 


® Season of five mainstage productions | 


—with emphasis on the original and the 
= > 
Aner 


unusual 
® Full recital and experimental program ning Sere 
majors | | bh ~~ ? aa = we 
® Children's Theatre division oO} { en ee i et Hi) WANE 
—with an 8-week tour of Portland grade PIO NEER ery soy 


—providing workshop experience for all 
schools 
OF KENTUCKY 























® Major in Drama for professional purposes 
—or Speech Arts for teaching purposes 
Write to: 

Paul E. Ouellette, Head 

Dept. of Speech and Drama, Portland 3, Oregon 








EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1880 


B.A., B.S., B.L.I., B.Mus., M.A., M.S. Degrees 


Co-educational 
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The only fully accredited college in which all 
students combine professional-level trainin 
in the speech arts with a strong, cloned 
program of Liberal Arts Courses. 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS 


Speech 
Theatre Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


must be combined with a strong 
professional minor 
English 
Social Studies 
Modern Languages 
Education Courses offered for 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAMATICS 


4 WEEKS — OPERATES LIKE CAMP — 2 WEEKS ADVANCED 


Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 
tering colleges. 
Advanced course for College Students — Teachers Workshop 
Daily classes in: 
ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 


Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE — work 
and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. Low rates — High School 
credits (make-up) possible. 


SUMMER ARTS COLONY 











Teacher Certification 


Evening, Saturday, and Summer Courses in 
Professional Subjects 
College Owned Little Theatre 
College FM Radio Station WERS 
Fully Electronic TV Production Studio 


Rebbins Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Dormitories for Men and Women 





“outdoor camping with the arts” 


TEACHERS DRAMATICS 
CREATIVE THINKING 


PAINTING 
CRAFTS 


DANCE 
MUSIC 


CREATIVE WRITING 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


individual workshop for all ages — independent of drama camp 


Write now for full particulars ad 


Te fos 


ow a... 4 J. 5 A>... ga a ay} 


BOX 274 * 


DANVILLE, KY. 


Pas >’ .* ! 
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If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors 
“On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming of 
Bp co County,” serena? ae —— and 20th Century Fox filming of “ 

Pat Boone; tha .7 roducer on three national drama ~ 
revit Pioneer Ae een of Kentucky. 


ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
130 Beacon St. 
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FALCON STUDIOS 
Est. 1929—Cradle of the Stars or so COLLEGE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS | 
Drama in All Phases—Dan ce—Fencing partment of Speech and Drama Department of pinta 


Notre Dame, Indi 
West's University of Arts—App’d for Vets ng © 3 theatres, 10 p roductions, 


Drama theory and practice in a Facult 
heo of 
5526 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, California Catholic liberal arts context. © BFA, BS, and MF A 7 


degrees in theatre 


































































































° OOTSREN WINSHIP Snsoaee® I 
° * «¢ APPR ‘ P, Chai 
a inate i ENTICE and ACT °° hittin, Temes airman 
ss al 
American Theatre Wing a) 
presents the AS WAV 0 : 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING Seeree Ts oo . 
CENTER 11th Summer Season 
for | division of 
High School & College student DORSET P LAYHQUSE ] Midwestern Music and 
net . ents cunder a variety of directors Art C 
OF so ge On Actingatre — Dance $30.00 cop anak ama one fae . — 
Helen Menken. President Sua laiaee ae aad 
pre-olER NOW Fred and Patricia Carmichael june 14 — July 26 
n 
161 West 93rd Street, N.Y. 25, N.Y. Pelham Manor, New York 
UN 5-0800 
The Nations Celebrated School of the ® Classes in Drama and Speech 
Entertainment Arts 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY e Full length productions in the 
High School Drama Workshop “Commedia” spirit 
June 22 - July 10 
WISCONSI N PLAYERS y @ New air conditioned Theatre building 
renee Gaamae Acting, Directing, Stagecraft | 
Tiger at the Gates Newest Theatre Facilities in U. S. 7 me ae 
Three Men on a Horse me a nt 
Oklahoma! Students 16 years and above oaegnnenlnapai 
: University of Kansas 
The Importance of Being Showcase Productions Lawrence, Kansas 
Earnest Total $125 
The Corn Is Green wnthes Oecthenk: Baie SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Write Dept. of Speech Loeb Playhouse 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN Purdue University Attention Seniors: Write for information on | 
the University Theatre summer session. 
Madison 6 Lafayette, Ind. 
THE 


TRAINING IN DRAMATIC ART 
FOR 


SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
ON THE CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
COURSES AND PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN 
ACTING, SPEECH, STAGECRAFT 


CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 


JULY 19-AUGUST 22 





ENROLLMENT LIMITED TO 50—SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


For Folder Write: Business Manager 
THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS, BOX 1050, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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HAT was that you said — you have never cusihe ainters — requires a level head and a lot of 
\ seen the Little Theater workroom? But HAVE PAINTBRUSH ast talking. Keeping track of Dramatic Guild 
my dear child, where have you been all your WILL TRAVEL points and of the scenery blueprint is the only 
ife? Why, everyone who is anyone has had By CORINNE FISCHER paper work involved; the rest is all muscle 
contact with the Little Theater! Oh, you're and sweat. Even in the most smoothly-run 
only a sophomore. Well, that explains part of As in any other skilled profession, one must crews, however, small technical difficulties arise, 
it, but I still say you must lack that inborn learn by experience. No book could ever find such as painting the right flat the wrong color 
sense of wanderlust and inquisitiveness that suitable (or printable) words to describe the (or vice versa), or painting four doors and three 
6 most people have. queer (and somewhat disagreeable) sensation windows when what was needed was three 
"Way back when I was a mere sophomore of stirring a gallon of lumpy paint with your doors and four windows. Having been an ap- 
I tremulously signed my “John Hancock” to a hands. Or to describe accurately the heart- prentice once, the crew head knows from past 
piece of paper on the bulletin board in room rending sorrow which is experienced upon experience how to cope with these problems: 
— 102. And that started me on my whirlwind discovering that the paint is chipping off the give out a good scream (this clears the head 
life in the theater. You notice that I said in best flat you have painted all week. Or to de- and allows room for real thinking), throw up 
en the theater, not on the stage. Besides the fact scribe the feeling of uncontrollable anger one your hands in despair, start over, and forget 
that I have a nauseous fear of acting (due gets when he sees the hero of the play walk the past. Being a crew head is a wonderful 
to an unfortunate mishap — forgetting my one up and down the freshly-painted white steps experience! 
line in a second grade play), I am a firm be- with muddy shoes. And so, to learn the skill You think our world is becoming crowded? 
liever that without the crews a play would fall of remaining sane throughout all these calami- 
; , Just take a peek at the workroom a week before 
apart. And I mean that literally —scenery has ties, one must become an apprentice to the — Gurtain time. Most likely you will find both the 
the horrible habit of falling down at the least trade. Apprentices learn to do such things as Paint and the Stage crews (bitter enemies) 
slam of a door. clean paint brushes, stir glue, mix paint, lift working feverishly C robably on the same flat) 
I am one of the behind-the-scenes men who flats, and KEEP STILL!! (The last is an es- . . * 

, to finish on time. This internal strife between 
are the very backbone of the theater. My sential part of being liked by the crew head the two crews might be compared to the strife 
special field happens to be that of mn — especially when what you are saying is “I which is going on right now between the dif- 
artistic (or otherwise — usually otherwise told you that flat was supposed to be red instead ferent divisions of our armed forces in trying 
scenery. I’m a swash-buckling, paint-slinging of green.” ) to perfect a rocket. They are all working 
member of every Paint Crew —every Paint After an apprenticeship of two or three play toward the same goal, but feel that their way 
Crew that hasn’t heard of my habit of knock- crews, one usually gets the chance to be the is the only way. In this case, the tools have 
ing over full paint buckets, that is. And I “big boss”’— that is, the crew head. Figuring been reduced to paint and nails. 
sport all the special characteristics of the pro- out how much paint to order is the first hurdle All hindr iat of A 
fession too: definite yellow splatters behind my to be jumped by the crew head. But the really a — "Pain pst 7 os — y con- 
ears and on my elbows, brown paint impreg- _ big job is laine peace among the other mem- ed i, th — ical mete e- the ~ crmggertd 
nated in my fingernails, a pair of multi-colored bers of the crew. Controlling the paint-thirsty oa y yo technical rehearsal. At t sh n- 
bluejeans with a splattered-to-match shirt, and mob of apprentices who want to be painting rnc . os “Tittle Spencer Ry eon (such as 
apple green paint hopelessly ground into the every minute of every hour — especially when eT ae t ce re a. S 8 wall eet pres 
ee of my feet. there are only half as many paint brushes as pe q h e vail © d b h = we ‘ Wy <a " 

It is common knowledge that all great artists 9 i SS = ”q hu migiivaniag Mn ed out for 
J can create masterpieces only when attired cor- f = eo = C 7 on their ig i 
molly: “7 white {at aps in the beginning School of Communication Arts cule pth > dear cuedietices inactive — but 
it is white) shirt, preferably ten sizes too large; : : 
a pair of jeans, S euakie the right size, or UNIVERSITY O y DENVER Oh! the pride that bursts forth from each 
smaller; and bare feet is the accepted apparel member of the crew when he sits in the audi- 
for a Paint Crew member. This garb is not THEATRE — TELEVISION ence the nights of the play and is able to point 
only comfortable, but also very sensible be- RADIO — JOURNALISM out to the person sitting next to him that that 
cause of the messy nature of the job. Courses leading to A.B., M.A., Ph.D. porthole or door or window up there is the 
degrees ’ . . one HE painted! 
For information write to Now, aren't you sorry you haven't joined 
CAMPTON BELL, Director the Dramatic Guild yet? Room 102 is straight 
down the hall....have fun!! 
. TRAIN! 
he new STARDOM DOES NOT 
oe “JUST HAPPEN” 
a Hollywood “Variety” calls the 
— DEPARTM ENT OF PASADENA PLAYHOUSE : “12 to 1 
the greatest single contributing source of 
TH E ATRE ARTS stage and screen talent.” 
THE REASON: 
A THOROUGHLY PLANNED COURSE 
@ Training for TV, motion pictures, 
stage careers 
BALLET co] Five continuous producing theatres 
for showcasing 
@ Complete television studio 
O a F i A for student operation 
® Work with professional directors 
and actors 
TH EATR E ® Certificate or college degree 
whcncaniees NEIL HAMILTON, perennially popular matinee 
> idol, starred recently in Pasadena Playhouse comedy 
hit, “The Happiest Millionaire.” Cast as his two 
— es a of Ste a students Jan Stine 
| an alcolm Cassell who, under Hamilton’s in- 
BA, BFA, MA, MFA spiration, received fine reviews from West Coast 
2 pAN S pA | ) E \ pA critics. Because of instruction in sound theory and 
the chance to work with experienced actors, the 
re dramatic training of these students has been both 
2 a AY H @ LJ S E — — ab _ boys are now in de- 
mand with Hollyw producers. 
| for information write to COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS Inquire today! Soon it may be YOU on stage. 
Walther R. Volbach, Chairman ee 
ia ’ ; ‘ % Become a star by working with stars... at the show- 
Texas Christian University case school Hollywood talent scouts watch. 
TIG Fort Worth 9, Texas TRAIN FOR STAGE, TELEVISION AND MOTION PICTURES 
AT AMERICA’S FOREMOST COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS. 
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Ken Parker, shown here with his pet lion, 
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“Elvis,” is winner of this year’s National Fellowship Play Award. 
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33,000 CGLLEGE OPENINGS 
UNFILLED LAST FALL 


(7 33,000 freshmen opening in some 
300 colleges and universities went begging 
last fall, it was revealed recently by the editors 
of Changing Times, The Kiplinger Magazine, 
after an exclusive nation-wide poll of the 
country’s four-year accredited colleges and uni- 
versities. At present, the much-talked about 
academic squeeze is being felt by only about 
50 colleges, the survey showed. Most of these 
seats of learning are long famous for their 
prestige and selectivity. 

A sharp rise in the number of applicants is 
ion next fall, but many good accredited 
colleges will be able to take all qualified 
youngsters who apply for several years to come. 
The real pinch in freshmen classes is expected 
in 1964, although many academic institutions 
are preparing for this expected student tidal 
wave with new building programs. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE RECEIVES 
$5,000,000 ENDOWMENT 


RUSTEES of the A. W. Mellon Educa- 

tional and Charitable Trust have provided 
an endowment of $5,000,000 to strengthen the 
f.culty of the College of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

In a joint announcement from the university, 
Board Chairman James M. Bovard and Presi- 
dent J. C. Warner saw the grant as “opening 
new directions in creating a center for educa- 
tional and creative achievement in the fine 
arts.” 

Forerunner of the gift was a comprehensive 
study of the objectives and development of the 
College of Fine Arts which was financed by a 
grant of $26,000 from the trust in 1953. Today’s 
grant of $5,000,000 climaxes this five year 
study. 


SCHOLARSHIPS: $100 to $1500 ANNUALLY 


HE National Merit Scholarship Corporation 

founded in 1955 on grants | $20,000,000 
by the Ford Foundation and $500,000 by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York has an- 
nounced that the winners of the Merit Scholar- 
ships for 1958-59 can expect a minimum award 
of $100 a year or a maximum of $1,500. Each 
scholarship awarded in this nationwide search 
for able high school students carries a stipend 
based on the need of each individual winner, 
and is renewable annually without further 
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competitive examination. Merit Scholarships 
are provided by some eight corporations, foun- 
dations, professional societies, and individuals, 
as well as the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation itself. Further details about this 
annual competition for scholarships can be 
obtained by writing to the following address: 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation, 1580 
Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


A WORKSHOP IN THEATER 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


‘i ~ first course in theater librarianship to 
be given in any American library school is 
being offered by Columbia University’s School 
of yp Bo Service in its coming summer session. 
The Theater Library Association is sponsoring 
the new course. As its instructor the school 
has been fortunate in securing the services of 
George Freedley, organizer of the New York 
Public Library’s Theater Collection more than 
a quarter of a century ago and its Curator 
since 1958. 

The course is designed for librarians now in 
charge of theater collections, for library students 
preparing for professional service in this field, 
as well as for graduate students in drama who 
wish to learn more about the handling and use 
of theater collections. It may be taken with 
or without academic credit in the library school. 


PLAY-WRITING CONTEST — $500 AWARD 


HE Topeka Civic Theater of Topeka, 

Kansas, is holding another play-writing 
contest. An award of $500 is offered for the 
best original, full-length play, and the contest 
is open to everybody except members of the 
Topeka Civic Theater. In a similar contest 
conducted in 1947 the winner was William 
Gibson, whose play, Two for the Seesaw, is a 
current Broadway success. 

Entries must be typewritten, on only one 
side of the paper, and the name of the author 
must not appear on the manuscript. A separate 
sheet cds og me enclosed, listing the name and 
address of the author and the title of the play. 
Entries must be postmarked no later than May 
31, 1959. Address manuscripts to Contest Edi- 
tor, Topeka Civic Theater, Box 893, Topeka, 
Kansas, and enclose stamped, addressed enve- 
lope for return. 

The Topeka Civic Theater reserves the right 
to present the premier production of the win- 
ning play during the season of 1959-1960. The 
final judge will be a well-known figure in 
the theater. Preliminary judging will be by a 
committee of readers from the organization and 
by a member of the drama department of three 
Kansas colleges. 





SHOPPING AROUND 


NEW stagelighting handbook for architects, 

engineers, and drama directors has been 
published by the Ariel Davis Manufacturi 
Company, 3687 S. State Sta., Salt Lake City 
Utah. The 28-page manual, a guide to plan- 
ning and designing modern stagelighting in- 
stallations for theater, hotel, school, and church, 
was prepared under the direction of Ariel R. 
Davis, stagelighting authority and president of 
the Salt Lake manufacturing firm. 

The handbook is divided into two sections 
and features many specially prepared illustra- 
tions. Although the handbook sells for 50c, a 
free copy will be sent to those requesting it as 
a result of this announcement. 


Mutual Hardware Corp., 141 West 58rd 
Street, New York 19, N. Y., has prepared a new 
rinting of its complete catalog on theatrical 
ardware. These hardware supplies are used 
by theaters, T.V. studios, scenery builders, audi- 
toriums, etc. 


This catalog describes and _ illustrates the 
most complete selection of theatrical hardware 
known — including materials for set construc- 
tion, set decoration, stage protection — and a 
wide variety of accessories and power tools. 
Many new, improved items described are avail- 
able only from Mutual Hardware. The catalog 
itself is so complete that it is often used for 
educational purposes on set construction and 
decoration. 


Any theater organization, studio or educa- 
tional group that does not yet have a catalog 
can obtain one by writing to Mutual Hardware. 


The Dramatic Publishing Company, 179 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois: 
A new sound effects record of all necessary 
sounds required for most plays. This record 
is well-marked and is unbreakable. Sells for 
around $6. 





LONGMANS’ PLAYS 
for every budget... 


MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 


Dramatized from the best-seller novel 
by Lloyd C. Douglas. In 3 acts and 
one set. 5W, 5M and extras. Books, 
$1.25. Director’s Manuscript. Royal- 
ty, $25. 


MEET A BODY 


Tensely written mystery comedy by 
Jane Hinton. In 3 acts and one set. 
6W, 7M. Books, $1.25. Director's 
Manuscript. Royalty, $25. 


DIGGING UP THE DIRT 


Novel and exciting comedy by Bert 
J. Norton. 5W, 6M and any number 
of extras. In 8 acts. Simple set. Books, 
$1.25. Royalty, $10. 


SHE FORGOT TO REMEMBER 


Farce-comedy by Charles George, 
noted author of many successful plays. 
3 acts and one set. 9W, 5M. Books, 
$1.25. Royalty, $15. 


A free descriptive play catalogue will 
be sent on request. 


Play Department 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 





119 West 40th Street New York 18 
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International Theater 
Celebration 1959 


by ALICE GRIFFIN 


MEXICAN comedy on a high 
A school stage in California . . . 

Shakespeare in the spotlight ‘in 
Nebraska . . . a Thespian troupe in Penn- 
sylvania performing a Russian drama — 
productions like these at schools through- 
out the country have been staged each 
year for a movement called International 
Theater Celebration. 


The motto of ITC is “the theater pro- 
motes international understanding,” and 
those who participate stage a play which 
bears out this theme. ITC’s sponsor is the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
which each year sends out a call to 
high school theaters asking them to par- 
ticipate in the celebration. Co-sponsors 
are the American Educational Theater 
Association and the National Theater 
Arts Council. 


Of the hundreds of schools which 
have answered this call, the productions 
mentioned above are a sample of the 
variety of plays which have been offered 
as part of this ten-year-old nation-wide 
movement in behalf of international un- 
derstanding. Josephine Nigglis Mexican 
comedy, Tooth or Shave, was an ITC 
contribution by El Cerrito High School 
in California; Macbeth was presented by 
the Wayne City High School in Ne- 
braska; and Andreyevs He Who Gets 
Slapped was an ITC offering at Am- 
bridge High School in Ambridge, Penn- 
sylvania, where it was presented by 
National Thespian Troupe 1032. 


These plays, as well as many others, 
both foreign and American, as presented 
by high schools for ITC promoted inter- 
national understanding by showing us 
the lives and thoughts of people from 
other lands, or by reminding us of truths 
which we appreciate and share with 
audiences of other countries, whether 
the play (like one by Shakespeare) be 
from another time and land or from 
America at the present time. 


Some high schools have celebrated 
ITC by holding a festival of one-act 
plays, as did the Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, high schools last March. The 
plays were presented in cooperation with 
the University of New Mexico and were 
four in number: The Man Who Married 
a Dumb Wife, The Wandering Scholar, 
Night of the Penitentes, and The Ugly 
Duckling. 

In Northfield, Massachusetts, the 
Northfield Schools dramatic groups, the 
Mount Herman School for Boys, and the 
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He Who Gets Slapped, Troupe 1032, Ambridge, Pa., High School, John C. Barner, Sponsor 








Northfield School for Girls offered as 
their international contribution A Mur- 
der Has Been Arranged, The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals, and Sunday Costs 
Five Pesos. 

There are six steps for participating 
in an International Theater Celebration: 

1. Schedule a play or program any 
time during 1959 which will contribute 
to international understanding — an 
American, foreign, modern or classic 
play, as mentioned. 

2. Write to the Chairman of Inter- 
national Theater Celebration, Prof. Her- 
schel Bricker, a of Maine, 
Orono, for materials to help you in your 
nlanning. These include a _ Publicity 
Packet with news stories on the back- 
ground of ITC, program quotations, and 


a special article by Helen Hayes; and 
request the new ITC poster. 

3. Announce in your publicity and 
your theater program that the production 
is a contribution to ITC — a sample pro- 
gram note is given in the Publicity 
Packet. 

4. Display the official ITC poster and 
distribute to your audience either in 
your program or on a table display 
materials about UNESCO. (You obtain 
the UNESCO materials in quantity by 
writing International Theater Celebra- 
tion, U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) 

Oo. Encourage community support of 
and participation in your ITC program. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Drama-Liaison between 
School and Community 


by MAYBELLE CONGER 


noted public speaker, Daniel, has 

this to say about the word liason: 
“A connecting link, or bond..a coordi- 
nation of activities.” Then he gives the 
military definition, and perhaps because 
we are currently more military minded, 
I prefer this one: “Intercommuncation 
between units acting as neighbors.” 
That’s what we drama people do in our 
communities, whether large or small. We 
are constantly intercommunicating be- 
tween the units in our civic life and our 
school life, thus producing an active 
good neighbor policy instead of a theo- 
retical one. To be specific, let me list 
the various clubs and organizations in 
my particular community that the drama 
department has had direct intercom- 
munication with during my twenty-one 
years of teaching drama in a secondary 
school. 


Oklahoma City is a community of 
approximately 295,000, and there are 
many and varied organizations that are 
constantly in need of entertainment and 
assistance from the drama department. 
We have supplied these needs for 
women’s and men’s clubs, both local and 
national in scope, given programs at the 
Salvation Army's Goodwill Center, as- 
semblies to boost the Red Cross Drives, 
entertained veterans at the hospitals, 
promoted summer programs for teen- 
agers at our public library, given minia- 
ture stages made in a play production 
class to the crippled children’s hospitals, 
entertained for the local chapter of the 


N ‘vce Webster, brother to the 


Maybelle Conger in The Heiress at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 








Miss Conger participated in the Wisconsin Players summer repertory. 








Telephone Pioneers of America, P.T.A. 
groups, weekly programs for the local 
U.S.O. during World War II, skits for 
the local Masonic bodies, an Easter 
pageant for the local chapter of the 
McDowell Club of Allied Arts, stunts 
for the recreational department of the 
city park department, advertised over 
the school sound system for civic theater 
groups, supplied students for a pageant 
staged at our State Fair by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, pro- 
grams for business college groups, pro- 
grams for sales meetings at J. C. Penneys, 
exchanged assemblies with both local 
and neighboring schools, and produced 
a weekly dramatic show over our edu- 
cational radio station. 


Too many times the community is 
under the impression that teachers live 
in an ivory tower and never get down 
into the market place. They are inclined 
to agree with those who say, “Those that 
can, DO, and those that can’t, TEACH.” 
We can correct this false impression by 
showing them that we speak their 
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Ladies Alone, Troupe 822, Central High School, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
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language — the language of cooperation. 
I am not going to stop with the school 
and its contribution to the community. 
I believe the individual teacher can do 
much to bridge the gap between school 
and community. Throughout the years 
I have helped with Boy Scout Circuses, 
Camp Fire Girls’ radio programs, written 
and produced P.T.A. Founder's Day 
Pageants, directed an alumni group in a 
program honoring a retiring principal, 
given play reviews at the library during 
the summer, produced radio and TV 
programs during National Education 
Week, loaned make-up and costumes to 
civic groups, furnished a local scenic 
company with boys for summer jobs, 
advised a drama group about buying a 
stage curtain for their Sirosis club, taken 
part in civic theater plays, travelled to 
nearby towns to help direct class plays, 
and helped stage shows for various civic 
groups. 

If I sound like twins or triplets, re- 
member that drama teachers are sup- 
posed to be two or three places at once 
and that they are the Purple Heart 
People of any faculty. They go far be- 
yond the call of duty. 

Another nice gesture toward communi- 
ty cooperation is the awarding of hon- 
orary memberships in your national 
speech clubs to various civic leaders and 
professional people who have expressed 
an interest or a desire to help with your 
drama program. Our National Thespian 
Troupe has awarded honorary member- 
ships to the founders of one of our civic 
theater groups, to a former student of 
mine who is now in Hollywood both as 
director and star in his own movie 
company, and to a newspaper reporter 
who has given us helpful publicity 
through the years. .these and others re- 
ceived their honorary memberships at a 
formal initiation where patrons and 
school administrators were our invited 
guests. My troupe officers and I often 
go to local and neighboring schools and 
initiate troupes that are just becoming 
affiliated with the National Thespian 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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A PLAY PUBLISHER 


SPEAKS 


by SHERMAN L. SERGEL 


LAY publishing is small business — 

there is not a play publisher in this 

or any other country that could 
under current standards be called a 
“big” business. But it is also a delight- 
ful business, despite the headaches and 
heartaches. It contributes to the educa- 
tional theater, but it also supplies plays 
for all manners of organizations as well 
—granges, lodges, service clubs, church 
groups, little and community theaters, 
and almost any group where a few are 
gathered together and somebody says, 
“Let’s give a play.” 

In order to answer the question your 
editor asked us — What are the ingredi- 
ents necessary for the publication of a 
play? — it may be wise to look first at 
some of the special limitations of play 
egos and also take a brief look at 
play publishing in the past half-century. 

First, play publishing has to differ from 
general trade publishing in many ways. 
Few people go into a bookstore and ask 
for a novel with seven characters in it, 
or seventeen, with more women than 
men, with the further requirement that 
all these characters have their conflicts 
and evolutions in just one place — pre- 
ferably a living-room. Also the general 
publisher of fiction and non-fiction does 
not have the horrible necessity laid upon 
him of collecting performance royalties. 

In addition to what may be called the 
arithmetic of plays, plays must have 
different themes as well as moods. A 
look back through the seventy-three 
years of our own publishing history 
shows that various thematic demands 
have been made. Years ago, temperance 
plays, such as Ten Nights in a Barroom 
and The Drunkard, were seriously pre- 
sented all over the land to further the 
cause of temperance. A few decades 
later, such plays were burlesqued. ( May- 
be the first producers were right!) In 
the early part of the century comedy- 
dramas, such as The Dust of the Earth, 
were widely given along with farces of 
the general character of Mrs. Temple's 
Telegram. 

But such plays, wth a few exceptions, 
are unsalable now. The work of the 
educational theater — and of several play 
publishers — have changed that. That 
will be dealt with a bit later on. There 
have been brief vogues for college plays, 
for plays of the circus, and there have 
been many, many “family comedies.” It 
is to be suspected that these family plays 
will continue to be presented as long 
as we have families, bor it is in families 
that we live and fight and fail and suc- 
ceed and have our being. Along with 
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Dino, Troupe 1543, Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pa., 
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this trend has gone the trend toward 
plays dealing with young people and 
high school students and teachers and 
their specific problems, such as What a 
Life, Our Miss Brooks, and Time Out 
for Ginger. 

But changes are under way. The 
family play has taken on another and 
deeper note. What of the children of 
broken families, or of those with no 
family? When our company published 
Dino, a dramatic study of juvenile de- 
linquency, we published it only because 
we thought it was a good play. There 
was no one on our editorial staff who 
believed it would become as much of 
a best seller as it became. The same can 
be said, in part, of Reginald Rose’s other 
TV play, The Remarkable Incident at 
Carson Corners. There, in a play which 
centered on community responsibility for 
schools and students, we expected a 
moderate sale, but we had an excellent 
sale and still have it. Both plays are 
serious, searching, probing. (And more 
than one interior living room set is in- 
volved!) We have recently followed this 
with an adaptation for the stage of the 
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Avead the World in Eighty Deys, Tiowe 
1733, Americus, Ga., Sr. High School, 
Mrs. T. P. Fennessy, Sponsor 





famous motion picture, Rebel without 
a Cause, with the same result. 

It was excellence that counted, and 
excellence that reached into hundreds of 
communities. But we have published 
many excellent plays that we thought 
would succeed, which haven't. But now 
and then, often enough to keep a pub- 
lisher hopeful, a play of excellence with 
apparently everything against it, sur- 
eee Almost thirty years ago we pub- 
ished a Christmas play, Come Let Us 
Adore Him, by Victor Starbuck. It had 
several sets, required more men than 
women, and furthermore, it was poetry. 
No sale was possible — but! — the royal- 
ties still go to the third or fourth genera- 
tion of heirs of the author. 

Experiences like these are heartening, 
and they are, I believe, common to al- 
most all play publishers, though since I 
do not have access to the sales records 
of other publishers, I have to write here 
primarily about our own plays. And as 
the educational theater becomes more 
adventurous, and it is doing that, play 
publishing gives promise of being even 
more exciting than it has been in the 
past. 

What lines will it follow? How tell 
an author what to write about? 

We wish we knew! 

About all we can do is to probe and 
search and hope. We do this in the firm 
conviction that the theater is far broader 
than Broadway. Since the first shepherds 
in ancient Greece gathered to give their 
goat-songs (from which the word 
“tragedy derives) and to enact their 
simple plots drawn from old legends, 
the same impulse toward drama has 
motivated millions of people and still 
does — whether in school or church or 
lodge or grange. Manifestly the educa- 
tional theater is the heart of this, but 
the drive toward drama is part of us all, 
and it will always find expression, and 
nothing will kill it while man is man. 

In looking for plays that will serve this 
drive wherever it appears, we shall be 
looking everywhere for themes and play- 
wrights — to books, to the best of tele- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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The elaborate Joseph Urban setting and the cast of Act Il of the original production of Show Boat (1927), depicting an 
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African Village on the Midway of the 1893 Chicago World's Fair 





AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER SINCE 1920 


THE MUSICAL PLAY: Part 1 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


HE “Twenties” and the “Thirties” 

had seen the gradual transition 

from the gay operettas, elaborate 
revues, and brassy “book” shows, in 
which the “book” was forgotten before 
the end of the first act, to musical pro- 
ductions which offered an integrated 
pattern of song, dance, music, and dia- 
logue. The Gershwin satires, the so- 
phisticated productions of Cole Porter, 
the rhythmical presentations of Rodgers 
and Hart and their contemporaries indi- 
cated that the musical theater was de- 
veloping a significant form of its own. 
Still, George Jean Nathan, the eminent 
critic, writing in 1946, deplored the 
trend: 


The best show of the kind, in brief, is 
that one in which the people, like Topsy, 
were not born but just grew, and whose 
growth, furthermore, is stunted by mind- 
lessness, giddiness, and irresponsibility. 

Still, that same year, he had to confess, 
after viewing a successful revival of 
Show Boat, the production credited as 
the first significant musical play in our 
theater history, that “one really believes 
in its love story.” Show Boat, first pre- 
sented in New York on December 27, 
1927, after a quarter of a century remains 
rightfully as America’s foremost popular 
musical drama. 

Florenz Ziegfeld is credited with see- 
ing the possibilities of a musical play in 
Edna Ferber’s best-selling novel, which 
was considered by Rudyard Kipling as 
the best novel to come out of America 
since Mark Twain. Ziegfeld commis- 
sioned Jerome Kern to write the score. 
The veteran composer rose to the oc- 
casion and wrote the best score of his 
long career in the musical theater. Kern 
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selected as his librettist a young man 
with whom he had worked on Sunny in 
1925. The young man was the grandson 
of Oscar Hammerstein, the famous opera 
impresario of the “nineties,” the son of 
the fabulous Willie Hammerstein, a thea- 
ter manager, and the nephew of one of 
Ziegfeld’s major competitors, the great 
Arthur Hammerstein.* The young lyric 
writer, Oscar Hammerstein II, welcomed 
the opportunity in the hope that Zieg- 
feld’s acceptance of his work would offer 
sufficient proof that he was not riding 
through the musical theater on his dis- 
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BROADWAY LINE-UP 


ALVIN THEATER-—Bells Are Ringing, Judy 
Holiday. Musical comedy. 

ANTA—J. B. Drama. 

BARRYMORE — Look Homeward, Angel, 
Miriam Hopkins. Drama. 

BOOTH — Two for the Seesaw, Anne Ban- 
croft, Dana Andrews. Comedy. 

BROADWAY — West Side Story, Carol Law- 
rence, Larry Kert. Musical. 

CORT — Sunrise at Campobello, Ralph Bella- 
my, Mary Fickett. Drama. 

HAYES — Touch of the Poet, Helen Hayes, 
Eric Portman, Betty Field, Kim Stanley. Drama. 

HELLINGER—My Fair Lady, Edward 
Mulhare, Sally Ann Howes. Musical comedy. 

LONGACRE — Pleasure of His Company, 
Cyril Ritchard, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Charlie 
Ruggles, Walter Abel. Comedy. 

MAJESTIC — Music Man, Robert Preston, 
Barbara Cook. Musical comedy. 

NATIONAL — Once More with Feeling, 
Joseph Cotton, Arlene Francis. Comedy. 

PLYMOUTH — Marriage-Go-Round, Charles 
Boyer, Claudette Colbert. Comedy. 

ROYALE — La Plume de Ma Tante, Robert 
Dhery. Revue. 

ST. JAMES — Flower Drum Song. Musical 
comedy. 


tinguished ancestors coat tails. As a 
result, Hammerstein created a_ book 
which, according to Richard Watts, 


... captures and maintains, in addition 
to a great deal of the sweep, color and 
richness of its period and the racy Ameri- 
cana of its setting, a high romantic mood 
that frequently succeeds in being honestly 
touching. 


The story is simple, the characters are 
human beings with understandable 
hopes, weaknesses and disappointments 
and the Mississippi River show boat pro- 
vides a colorful backdrop for this living 
narrative of America in the “nineties.” 


The first act depicting the activities of 
life aboard a show boat introduced such 
unforgettable characters as Cap’n Andy 
Hawks of the “Cotton Blossom,” his 
peppery wife, Parthy Ann, the unfor- 
gettable mulatto girl, Julie, and the 
Cap’n’s lovely daughter, Magnolia, who 
is in love with the handsome gambler, 
Gaylord Ravenal. The romance Cetwsial 
Magnolia and Ravenal leads to such 
lovely duets as “Only Make-Believe” and 
“Why Do I Love You.” Julie’s unfortu- 
nate life is expressed in the “torch 
songs’: “He’s Just My Bill” and “Cant 
Help Lovin’ Dat Man.” All are situation 
or “plot” numbers. Even the most mem- 
orable song of the score, “Old Man 
River,” sung by Joe, a Negro deck hand, 
has for its inspiration the struggles of 
his race as contrasted with the constancy 
of the majestic rolling river. The first 
act closes dramatically with discovery of 
the elopement of Magnolia with Ravenal. 
The second act is devoted to the search 
for Magnolia, which leads Cap’n Andy 
to the colorful 1893 World’s Fair in 
Chicago, the finding of the deserted and 
unhappy Magnolia and her baby daught- 
er Kim, who is brought back to the “Cot- 
ton Blossom” and grows into an exact 
lovely duplicate of her dead mother 
(the same actress plays both roles). 
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Show Boat has not only brought fame 
to many well-know figures in the musical 
theater, but also many established stars 
have enhanced its casts as the following 
comparison indicates:- 


—_ 


gained his first recognition with The 


Cradle Will Rock (1938), “a play with 
music.” Written for the Federal Theater 
Project, America’s short-lived but often 
exciting experiment with a government 





THE CASTS OF VARIOUS PRESENTATIONS OF SHOW BOAT 


Original 1927 Prod. 


Character (572 perf.) 
CAP’N ANDY Charles Winniger 
MAGNOLIA Norma Terris 
RAVENAL Howard Marsh 


JOE Jules Bledsoe 
JULIE Helen Morgan 
PARTHY ANN Edna May Oliver 


1946 New York Revival 


1951 Mction Picture 
(MGM Picture) 


Joe E. B-own 
Kathryn Grayson 
Howard Keel 

W _lliam Warfield 
Ava Gardner 
Agnes Moorehzed 


(418 perf.) 


Ralph Dumke 

Jan Clayton 
Charles Fredericks 
‘Paul Robeson 
Carol Bruce 

Ethel Owen 





As one critic noted: 


A musical classic is never born over- 
night. It must be sung again and again. 
Lovers must dance to it and lonely people 
must hum it to themselves. Then, after 
many years, if it still sounds fresh and 
heart-warming, it is recognized as a 
classic. Such recognition was won by 
“Show Boat”... 

Countless professional and non-profes- 
sional productions of Show Boat indicate 
that it “keeps humming through the 
mind of the world, awakening dreams 
of love and beauty.” 

Four years later, Kern and Hammer- 
stein collaborated on the successful 
Music in the Air (1932), but it was 
over-shadowed by the sweeping popu- 
larity of Gershwin’s Of Thee I Sing, 
which indicated that the American public 
preferred to have their musical enter- 
taimment seasoned with topical satire 
and social significance. As a result, the 
late “Thirties” saw the emergence of 
two composers whose expert musician- 
ship was devoted to furthering the 
musical play: Marc Blitzstein and Kurt 
Weill. 

Marc Blitzstein (1905- ), born in 
Philadelphia and a student of Nadia 
Boulanger and Arnold Schoenberg, 


subsidized theater, the first performance 
of the show was cancelled in Washing- 
ton, D.C., possibly due to its contro- 
versial capitalism-vs-labor theme. 
Rescued by Orson Welles’ Mercury 
Theater, The Cradle Will Rock was pre- 
sented in New York without scenery, 
with some of its cast seated in the audi- 
ence and with its composer at the piano. 
But as one member of the audience re- 
ported: 

The players just sit on straight chairs 
set in rows, then get up and sing. Re- 
markable how they characterize with no 
make-up, no fancy clothes to help. It has 
to come from the inside. Remarkable 
how, in an entertainment world drugged 
with manufactured glamor, they conjure 
Steel Town out of thin air, set it raw 
and terrible before your eyes. 


The dramatic portrayal of what happens 
in Steel Town when Mr. Mister, a capi- 
talist, and his family attempt to control 
the destinies of the worker-citizens was 
accompanied by a complex mixture of 
vigorous rhythms, sharp cords, and sweet 
melodies. Concerned with social justice, 
Blitzstein wrote an unsuccessful sequel, 
No for an Answer (1941), but in 1949 he 
gained an artistic if not box-office suc- 
cess with his musical drama, Regina, 


based..on Lillian Hellman’s drama, The 
Little Foxes. Some critics felt that the 
theme was too sombre, and _ others 
pointed out that a composer's translation 
of spoken drama into musical terms must 
add a new dimension to the original. 
By 1949 Rodgers and Hammerstein's 
Oklahoma, Carousel, and South Pacific, 
all adaptations, offered excellent ex- 
amples of the expression of a new vitali- 
ty that was different from that of the 
original work. A 1958 revival of Regina 
by the New York City Opera Company 
received much better notices, and only 
time will indicate whether Regina will 
become a significant part of America’s 
musical theater repertory. 


That there were apologists for the 
musical play was demonstrated by a 
publicity leaflet for Paul Green’s start- 
ling war fantasy, Johnny Johnson (1936), 
stating that “while this is a play with 
songs, it is not a musical show.” Larry 
Hart, who was in the first-night audience, 
asked the composer, “What are you try- 
ing to do, put people like me out of 
business?” The composer, Kurt Weill, 
might well have replied in the affirma- 
tive since he was determined that Ameri- 
can theater audiences could appreciate 
the integration of popular music forms 
with serious dramatic themes. Kurt Weill 
(1900-1950), born in Germany, started 
his musical training under the famed 
composer of Hansel and Gretel, Hump- 
erdinck, which led to his appointment 
as a conductor of a provincial opera 
company. He wrote several operas in- 
cluding The Three Penny Opera (1928) 
with a libretto by the German poet- 
playwright, Berthold Brecht. In 1954 
this same opera with a new book and 
lyrics by Blitzstein began a sensational 
off-Broadway run at the Theater de Lys. 

In 1935 Weill came to America to 
write the music for Max Reinhardt’s pre- 


(Continued on Page 28) 








The Councilmen of New Amsterdam watch their new governor, Peter Stuyvesant, while he examines their annual report 
in Knickerbocker Holiday, the delightful political lampoon, as produced at the University of Florida. 
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IMPORTANT NEW RELEASES 


THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 
THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 
MARY STUART 

THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
CLOUD SEVEN 
DEAR DELINQUENT 

EVERYMAN TODAY 

THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
INHERIT THE WIND 





$1.25 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.25 
$1.50 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.25 
$1.25 


Not all of these titles are available for production in all territories. 


Inquiries invited. 





SEND FOR CURRENT CATALOGUE —NO CHARGE 
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"ME, CANDIDO!D 


Comedy-Drama by Walt Anderson 


A successful off-Broadway production, now widely available for amateur production. 
A warm, beautiful tribute to love and brotherhood. 


Atkinson, in the N. Y. Times, wrote: “It is an absorbing drama, solid, vigorous, fresh. Mr. Anderson has a 
sense of humor as well as a sense of comedy.” 


“Me, Candido!” has brought numerous honors to its author. A plaque was presented to him by the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico which read: 


To Walt Anderson for his outstanding contribution to human relations and under- 
standing among different peoples, through his play “Me, Candido!” 


The Acting Assistant Director of the Community Education Program of the City of New York, under whose 
auspices a production of the play was presented, wrote Mr. Anderson: “As far as our Brotherhood program 
was concerned, there was no need for speeches or sermons on brotherhood; the play spoke for itself.” 


eso ax! 


Photo by Avery Willard 


8 men,6 women; 1 boy, 2 girls. Unit set Books, $1.25 Fee, $35-$25 


The Story. “ME CANDIDO!” is the defiant battle-cry of a homeless eleven-year-old shoeshine boy, who is unofficially adopted 
by Papa Gomez, a poor Puerto Rican with a large family recently arrived in New York; by truculent old Mr. Ramirez, 
proprietor of a restaurant locally known as “The Garbage Pail”; by Mike McGinty, an eloquent and thirsty ex-longshoreman, 
and by Yetta Rosenbloom, a lonely old woman whose family has drifted away from her. But the simple, kindly act of taking 
a boy in from the street comes up against the red-tape of officialdom. Candido can’t work in “The Garbage Pail”; he must 
go to school; he can’t go to school ‘till he has been legally adopted. They need a lawyer — for free, money is for rice and 
beans. But Candido is a boy, not a case-history, and his fathers are determined to keep him out of an institution. The law 
does not concern itself with love. But the neighbors do, and the struggle spreads to the entire neighborhood. Candido be- 
— a cause celebre. Amid humorous entanglements, the situation is at last resolved in a poignant and moving scene in 
the courtroom. 


Y SERVICE, INC. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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Around the World in 80 Days, Troupe 455, Benton Harbor, Mich., High School, 
Margaret Meyn, Sponsor 








Girl Crazy, Troupe 976, John Marshall High School, Los Angeles, Calif., Jayne Crawley, Ralph Evans, Co-Sponsors 
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Gramercy Ghost, Troupe 1265, Roosevelt High School, Yonkers, New York, 
Austin Kilcullen, Sponsor 


Thespian Troupe 821, Clover Park High School, Tacoma, Washington, Virginia G. 


Heidbreder, Sponsor 








PAGEANTRY 


Pageant Committees at Work 


By CHARLES R. TRUMBO and POLLYANN 


during the period that the “spade- 

work” is being done on a pageant 
production. All committee chairmen 
must work independently and collective- 
ly. Harmony must prevail. If and when 
jealousy and bickering shows its “Hydra” 
head, trouble is sure to follow. But 
working together as a team assures suc- 
cess. 

One of the first duties for the Business 
Manager is to find the outdoor location 
for the presentation of the pageant or 
to arrange with the school adminstra- 
tion for the use of the school or city 
auditorium. 

“Pageantry is at its best out-of-doors.” 
The most noteworthy pageants depicting 
local history have been produced in the 
open. This is particularly true of our 
symphonic dramas, The Lost Colony and 
Unto These Hills. There may, however, 
be some very definite reasons why your 
pageant is to be presented indoors — 
rainy seasons, periods of dust storms in 
certain localities, and other climatic con- 
ditions may be a deciding factor. Since 
we are presenting a pageant depicting 
the history and development of our local 
community, we are planning to give it 
out-of-doors. 

The Business Manager should seek as 
near as possible an outdoor location that 
offers facilities that are in keeping with 
the episodes of the pageant and that will 
enrich the stage setting with its own 
natural beauty. An example is a pageant 
based upon the Legend of Hiawatha 
presented some years ago at a girls 
camp at Franklin, North Carolina. The 
background of the pageant was a lake. 
The timing was so perfectly arranged 
that at sundown “Hiawatha” was able 
to climb into a canoe and sail into the 
setting sun across the lake as he retired 
to the Happy Hunting Ground. The 
audience was said to have been spell- 
bound as they looked out across a crimson 
lake into a natural sunset that suggested 
an Indian paradise. If the pageant is to 
be of an allegorical nature dealing with 
impersonal forces instead of local history, 
the front steps of your courthouse with 
its tall Grecian columns would be an 
ideal location. The building would act 
as a sounding board and offer excellent 
acoustics for speaking voices, as a band- 
shell does. At Ambridge, Pennsylvania, 
use of original background scenery 
in the Harmony buildings and the 
original costumes worn during 
Economy's “Golden Age” made the pro- 
duction more authentic. It was less 
expensive than other historical pageants 
that are presented in man-made amphi- 
theaters away from the actual scene of 
history. Your pageant-drama, like the 
Cherokee’s Unto These Hills, must be 
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located in a suitable spot for the pre- 
sentation of its local history. The original 
buildings of the Harmony Society of Old 
Economy may still be standing to give an 
authentic background for their pageant, 
but this is a rare instance. The original 
huts and the exact locations of most 
Indian dwellings have long since rotted 
away and been forgotten. The original 
buildings in your community have un- 
dergone many changes too; and like the 
Cherokee pageant that has to use painted 
stage sets in place of their original log 
cabins, you may have to improvise sets 
to represent your early community. So 
find a suitable spot — it may even wind 
up being the ballpark because of its 
seating arrangement. 

The Scenic Manager now moves in to 
make use of the natural facilities that 
the Business Manager has selected. The 
amphitheater selected may be purely a 
natural one. At the first pageant we ever 
saw, the spectators sat on a sloping hill- 





Some of the Thousand 
B’WAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


BELLS ARE RINGING, FLOWER DRUM SONG, 
HIT PARADE, ED SULLIVAN SHOW, THE MUSIC 
MAN, AUNTIE MAME, FIRESTONE, SUNRISE AT 
CAMPOBELLO, LOOK HOMEWARD ANGEL, 
DuPONT SHOW OF THE MONTH, RED HEAD, 
U.S. STEEL—THEATRE GUILD, WEST SIDE STORY 
STEVE ALLEN SHOW, CAROUSEL, PATT! PAGE 
SHOW, THE KING & |, OKLAHOMA, SHOW 
BOAT, J.B., SOUTH PACIFIC and thousands of 
others. 

It's more than likely that we made the cos- 
tumes originally for the plays you will produce. 

You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots of your plays, and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 











side with blankets or newspapers for 
seats and watched the performance in 
an open spot at the foot of the hill with 
a grove of trees for a background. 

If the pageant is to be given at night, 
area staging like that used in our pro- 
fessional symphonic dramas can be used 
most effectively. In other words, the 
playing area of the pageant may be 
divided into at least three parts. While 
the action is taking place in one area, 
scenes for the succeeding episodes may 
be changed in darkness. 

Episodes that are to have exterior 
scenes are generally played in the central 
area against the amphitheater’s natural 
setting. Those with interior scenes are 
generally played in the areas on either 
the right or left staging area. 

The Scenic Manager may find it neces- 
sary for his committee to build fragment 
or unit sets for the episodes using interior 
scenes. These unit sets, unlike the box 
sets for indoor theaters, are often no 
more than two wide scenery flats hinged 
together so that they can be closed as a 
book, with the painted sides to the in- 
side. They are easily and quickly carried 
on at either left or right stage and 
opened out. Chairs and other “stage- 
a are placed in front of them to 

orm an interior scene. This enables the 
pageant to move at a rate of speed that 
is in keeping with the wrath of per- 
formance set by radio and television. In 
times past audiences may have sat 
patiently while one episode after an- 
other walked slowly on and off, but our 
present-day audience is not quite s0 
patient. However, if the pageant is pre- 
sented in broad daylight out-of-doors, 
the audience will accept its limitations 
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and enter into the spirit of the perform- 
ance if it has been well organized. 

If you must go indoors with your 
pageant, perhaps the most economical 
method of producing it is by the use of 
projected scenery. This is accomplished 
through the use of lantern-slide scenes 
to provide the entire stage picture, or 
used as an added lighting effect on 
simple stage properties. Projected 
scenery may supply the entire scenic 
effect, or it may be superimposed upon 
real stage scenery with splendid effects. 
This is recommended for its economy in 
materials, time, and work, and for the 
convenience in making quick scenic 
changes. In a moment one may have a 
scene to fill the entire proscenium. 
Change of scene may be made anywhere 
from four to forty minutes by a mere 
snapping-on of a slide. The problem of 
staging an entire pageant of California 
history, requiring over twenty exteriors, 
was met through the use of projected 
scenery. Examine your play catalogues 
for Louisa Santo’s Projected Scenery for 
the School Stage. This will give you 
complete details. Although we have not 
personally witnessed the use of projected 
scenery in pageantry, we have seen it 
used indoors with professional Grand 
Opera Companies. We know that with 
proper equipment it is most effective. 

If the method of projected scenery is 
too new for your pageant committee to 
accept, the next most economical method 
is the use of unit sets before a cyclorama 
in your school or city auditorium. Since 
your playing area is not apt to be large 
enough to divide into three sections, all 
your episodes must be played in the 
center of the stage. For this reason your 
units sets should be constructed as an 
immense fireplace screen—three ap- 
proximately eight-feet-high stage flats 
that are hinged together in: the back so 
that two side flats fold together and 
meet in the center. These may also be 
fastened together with two-way hinges 
so that interior scenes may be painted 
on both sides. 

With the theme of local history in 
mind, your costume committee has been 
busy seeking out the older residents in 
your community who have old clothing 
in their attic trunks that can be used for 
authentic costumes. 

The costume committee may be unable 
to find enough old clothes to dress all 
the leading episode characters authen- 
tically. Thus the Costumer must resort 
to other measures. Certain costumes 
have been ordered from costume houses 
Outside of your community, but you 
find it too expensive to rent costumes 
Or more than the most important char- 
acters. The Costumer and her committee 
begins making costumes for the minor 
characters. Costumes for the groups 
that appear in the allegorical scenes and 
dance numbers sandwiched in between 
the strictly historical episodes must also 
be made. She first consults with the 
Technical Director to see what colors 
she should use. Together they will talk 
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over how the costumes will show up 
under the colored lights after they are 
dyed. The Costumer purchases, through 
the Business Manager, the most inex- 
pensive material that she can find, which 
is generally unbleached muslin. The 
price changes with the general economy 
and will range from as low as twenty to 
thirty cents per yard. She will also pur- 
chase Putnam dyes or some other brand 
that has a chart of exact directions for 
obtaining any tone of color. Some of 
the most exacting preparatory work of 
the pageant is the dyeing of fabrics for 
costumes and backgrounds. The pro- 
fessional pageant master, John W. 
Harkerider, was so proficient in the art 
of “tying and dyeing” that he could 
twist and tie the fabric in such a manner, 
before dipping it into the dye vat, to 
achieve any desired effect. 

The Scenic Manager has sent his com- 
mittee searching for antique furniture 
that may be borrowed for those episodes 
that use interior scenes. He certainly 
doesn't want to build any more “prop” 
furniture than he has to at this time. 

While all this is taking place, the 
Business Manager and his committee 
have divided the community into zones. 
Zoning prevents the ticket sellers from 
canvassing the same people twice, yet 
assures complete coverage of the com- 
munity. In order to cut down expenses 
on printing, the Business Manager, after 
a consultation with the Advertising Man- 
ager, has been able to get the tickets 
printed at no cost to the Pageant Com- 
mittee. This has been accomplished by 
having a local merchant place his ad- 
vertisement on one side of the ticket 
while the other side identifies itself as 
a paid admission to the auditorium or 
amphitheater. 

The Advertising Chairman and his 
committee have written publicity for the 
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MIXED COMPANY 


An Assortment of Monologues 


By CLAY FRANKLIN 


These sketches are ideal for armchair 
reading, class room projects, or per- 
formances before an audience. They 
are suitable for teen-agers, men and 
women. 


Foreword by Greer Garson. 
Price $1.50 Postage 9c 
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local daily nwespaper. He has furnished 
it with a different news story every day. 
Each day the story carries names of 
participants in certain episodes in the 
pageant. Merchants, especially those 
with store windows on the main street, 
have been contacted and have agreed to 
use the pageant theme to dress their 
store windows during the week of its 
performance. The committee has visited 
grocery stores and received permission 
to insert small handbills advertising the 
pageant into each bag of groceries that 
is carried out of the store. 

During this time the Pageant Chair- 
man is meeting with each committee 
chairman, sitting in on individual re- 
hearsals, holding conferences and acting 
in an advisory capacity generally. He 
consults with the Business Chairman 
and coordinates the show as it develops 
and unfolds. 

The preparation for your pageant is 
well under way, but don't “rest on your 
oars. There must be no anticlimax. 
Start soon enough, but keep up the 
suspense until opening night. 
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LETS TAKE THE LONG VIEW 


UCH of our encouragement of 
Children’s Theater has had to do 
with its immediate values, both 
to the child audience and to the high 
school producers. We have stressed the 
importance of providing good entertain- 
ment for the children of the community 
— entertainment in the best sense of that 
word, implying productions that do more 
than amuse, and those that enrich the 
child’s experience. We have stressed the 
values of Children’s Theater for the high 
school producers, citing the excellent 
training for actors and technicians in 
developing good productions and in the 
satisfactions to be received from the 
knowledge of making a vital contribu- 
tion to the life of the community. 
Important as these immediate values 
are, it is very possible that they are not 
so important as certain long range con- 
siderations in this matter of providing 
good theater for the very young. Let us 
look honestly at this situation in which 
all Thespians are vitally interested — 
theater in America. Yes, I said, let us 
look at it squarely in the face! Ameri- 
cans are not a theater conscious, theater 
loving people. It would probably be 
shocking to most of us to discover how 
many of the more than 150 million in- 
habitants of this country have never seen 
live theater and probably never will, 
shocking that is to those of us who love 
theater. Part of this lack of support and 
appreciation of one of the oldest arts 
is due to lack of opportunity. Theater 
in America is still a highly centralized 
art, obviously with Broadway the center. 
This in itself is a discouraging situation 
in a vast sprawling country such as ours. 
Certainly, there is theater available in a 
few large cities across the country, but 
with few exceptions the plays presented 
are ex-Broadway productions often 
toured by less than top flight companies. 
There are a few fine community theaters, 
and some excellent college and university 
theaters which are admirably serving 
their areas, but the unfortunate fact re- 
mains that the majority of Americans 
do not see good theater. Besides the lack 
of opportunity, there is the more serious 
matter of indifference. If we travel 
across this country and spend just a 
little time in looking at the magnificent 
and fantastically costly stadiums and 
gyms and then spend some time in look- 
ing for theaters, we soon see where 
Americans spend their money and time. 
We are a nation of game spectators and 
sports enthusiasts, and we are a nation 
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blissfully ignorant and indifferent when 
it comes to the arts. This situation is 
blatantly evident in the public schools. 
In any budget for a building program, 
which receives the greater proportion? 
Gym or Theater? Ridiculous question! 
Who is to blame for this neglect of 
our cultural heritage? School officials? 
Boards of Education? Not at all! In the 
final analysis, these leaders of school 
affairs are subject to the wishes and 
tastes of that huge anonymous dictator 
—the People—the Taxpayer! We get 
exactly what we want! 

What has all of this to do with Chil- 


dren’s Theater? It has a great deal to 
do with it—with the long view! Ac- 
cording to Henry B. Williams, Director 
of the Experimental Theater at Dart- 
mouth College, “The American theater 
is, of all our arts, the least permanent 
and most perishable.”* After some 
further comment and pertinent analysis 
of the problems of the American theater, 
Professor Williams continues, “In Europe 
the majority of city and state theaters 
foster their audiences in all sorts of ways. 
They form the habit of theater-going 
early by school matinees and also by 
the production of such a varied program 








Another Mutual Hardware First... 


Noiseless Scenic Pulleys 








Here’s still another addition to 
Mutual Hardware’s growing list of 
new and improved stagecraft equip- 
ment—noiseless scenic pulleys. These 
new pulleys are strong, quiet and 
smooth running—lighter in weight 
for lower shipping costs. Sheaves are 
made of durable, long-wearing, white 


Catalog No. Length 
Single Sheave #2629 3-3/16” 
. Ks #2633 3-7/8” 
Double Sheave #3216 3-1/16” 
sg as #3217 3-5/16” 


nylon—and will accommodate up to 
No. 10 lashline or 5/16’’ manila rope. 
Metal bodies are corrosion resistant 
for trouble-free storage. Whatever 
your stagecraft needs, select from the 
most complete and modern supply 
available—at Mutual Hardware. 


Sheave Dia. Weight List Price 
1-34” 1-¥2 oz. $1.25 
2-3” 2-Y2 02. 1.35 
1-34” 2-Y2 OZ. 1.60 
2-3” 2-3% OZ. 1.80 


Introductory discount, 25% — Minimum order, $10. net 






Himes Everything In Theatrical Hardware’ 


Mutual Hardware Corp. 


141 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
California: Mr. J. Mitnick, 1357 No. Alta Vista Blvd., Hollywood 
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Modern Plays 


Crazy Cricket Farm 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Little Lee Bobo 

Mr. Popper's Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Spy 
Seven Little Rebels 


Historical Plays 


Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Buffalo Bill 

Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 

Marco Polo 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Young Hickory 








Fairy-Tale Plays 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Alice in Wonderland 

Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Flibbertygibbet 

The Good Witch of Boston 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

King Midas and the Golden Touch 
The Land of the Dragon 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Pinocchio 

The Plain Princess 

Prince Fairyfoot 

The Princess and the Swineherd 
The Puppet Prince 

Puss in Boots 

Rapunzel and the Witch 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Plays of Popular Stories 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Hiawatha 

Huckleberry Finn 

Little Women 

The Nuremberg Stove 
Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Rip Van Winkle 

Robin Hood 

Robinson Crusoe 

The Sandalwood Box 

Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 


The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Rumpelstiltskin 
— a Simon " 
e Sleeping Beauty 
Snow White and Rose Red 
The Three Bears 
The Wizard of Oz 
The Wonderful Tang 


CLOVERLOT, ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 








of plays that every taste is supplied with 
its favorite fare... At this point the 
reader might well ask: ‘Is there any- 
thing good about our theater? The 
answer is a resounding ‘Yes!’ ...We 
have all the elements to make our theater 
the best, or as good as the best, in the 
world...” 


“What is the answer? Any straight 
answer has a terrifying look and any real 
solution will be uphill, back-breaking 
work. We have all the elements needed 
to make our theater work, but we will 
have to restore habits of theater-going 
to a people who, through long neglect, 
have forgotten how.”* 

This brings us to our challenge — to 
our long view in connection with Chil- 
dren’s Theater. If we are going to “re- 
store the habits of theater-going to a 
people, who, through long neglect have 
forgotten how,” we cannot wait until 
those people are adults, or even until 
they are teen-agers. Habits are too 
thoroughly fixed and tastes too strongly 
developed by that time. The time to 
start to develop the habit of theater- 
going is with the very young, with the 

rst-grader — yes, the kindergartner, and 
even the child of pre-school age. All 
that is necessary is to provide a vivid 
production of a good children’s story, 
let the children and their parents know 
about it, and the houses will be packed. 


Thespians have made great strides 
during the past thirty years in raising 
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the standards of high school theater, and 
it may be a temptation to say, “We have 
enough to do to provide theater fare for 
our Own age group. Why should we 
take on the added responsibility of pro- 
viding theater fare for the children of 
the community?” That is the short view 
—the near-sighted view. Already, in 
many areas the pressures are closing in. 
High school theater, along with all of 
the other so-called minor subjects and 
extra-curricular activities, is being sub- 
jected to examination and analysis. In 
one short year, in a topsy-turvy world, 
there have been hundreds of thousands 
of words spoken and written about cut- 


ting here and cutting there in order that 
more time can be spent on mathematics 
and science. To those who can see 
farther than the short view it is very 
evident that now is the time when be- 
lievers in the arts will have to double 
and redouble their efforts to prove their 
value. The first challenge to our high 
school theater people is to be sure that 
their house is in order, that their efforts 
in the area of theater are sound, and 
that their productions can justify them- 
selves as contributions to furthering the 
arts as far as the audience is concerned 
and as sound training as far as the 
producers are concerned. If high school 
theater is to survive and grow, it must 
stand the inexorable test of value, and 
one of the most vigorous ways in which 
it can prove its value is to serve the 
community through bringing to the very 
young a piece of their artistic heritage. 

Again we stress that this is the long 
view: If Thespians in all the troupes 
across this country would for one year 





COMING YOUR WAY 


LAST TRAIN FROM GUN HILL, western, 
Kirk Douglas, Carolyn Jones. (PAR) 

THUNDER IN THE SUN, outdoor drama, 
Susan Hayward, Jeff Chandler. (PAR) 

THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACK- 
ER, comedy, Clifton Webb, Dorothy McGuire. 
(20TH-FOX ) 

THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK, drama, 


Millie Perkins, Joseph Schildkraut. (20TH- seriously live up to their pledge to raise 
FOX) the standards of high school theater, and 
SHADOW OF A GUN MAN, western, 


then provide just one good play for the 
children of the community, and then 
make the process a continuing one, there 
would be no serious problem about re- 
storing the habits of theater-going to our 
people. Let us take the long view, and 
go to work! 

* Quoted from FACULTY FORUM (a tri-monthly sup- 


plement to the Dartmouth Alumni Magazine, Number 
1, November, 1958) 


Charles Bronson, John Carradine. (20TH-FOX ) 

THE BAT MASTERSON STORY, western, 
Joel McCrea, Nancy Gates. (UA) 

WESTBOUND, outdoor drama, Randolph 
Scott, Virginia Mayo. (WAR) 

THE LAST ANGRY MAN, drama, Paul 
Muni, David Wayne. (COL) 

GREEN MANSIONS, drama, Audrey Hep- 
burn, Anthony Perkins. (MGM) 

THE FIVE PENNIES, drama, Danny Kaye, 
Louis Armstrong. (PAR) 
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A DOLL’S HOUSE 
Clayton, Mo., High School 


Y  arernap the problem of whether 
a wife should be treated by her 
husband like an adult and an equal may 
be decidedly dated, a picture of a woman 
struggling to keep her self-respect and 
individuality will always be gripping, 
especially when written by a master 
dramatist. Now that the play has been 
a classic for nearly eighty years, to sum- 
marize the plot is hardly needful — every 
well-read adult knows how Nora's hus- 
band refuses to take her seriously, and 
thus cannot share the knowledge of the 
sacrifices she had made for him. To 
make these sacrifices she had naively 
committed a forgery for which she is 
now being blackmailed. When all this 
comes to light, her stunned husband at 
first denounces her and then relents, de- 
ciding to be noble and “forgive” her. 
But Nora, unmoved by either the de- 
nunciation or the forgiveness, has made 
up her mind that it is only by being on 
her own that she can ever become a real 
person. As a theater historian has said, 
“The slam of the door that ended the 
play reverberated all over Europe.” 

Since Ibsen studied his characters for 
months before touching pen to paper, he 
knew them completely when he wrote 
his play. The result is a depth of psy- 
chological truth that is sure to excite an 
intelligent cast— and Ibsen mustn't be 
attempted by any other kind. 

We were by no means sure that our 
audience — about half of them teen-agers 
— would “take” so serious and psycho- 
logical a play. We were happy to find 
that they lowed it. The last thirty minutes 
consists of a very tense dialogue between 
Nora and her husband, abounding in 
long speeches and physically nearly 
static. Yet our audience sat absorbed — 
they didn't even cough! 

The play is not demanding as to set 
or props. It calls for costumes of around 
1880. Two young children are needed 
for brief appearances. The principals 
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are three men and two women, with 
minor roles for a maid and a nurse. 
Since the only translations we could find 
dated from the 19th century, a certain 
amount of adaptation was needed to 
avoid obsolete idioms that would either 
puzzle or amuse today’s listeners. Being 
- the public domain, the play is royalty- 
ree. 

In our experience, it was stimulating 
to the cast and exciting to the audience. 
Among the seventy-odd plays that I’ve 
directed, I should place it among the 
half-dozen that were most worthwhile. 

BLANDFORD JENNINGS 
Sponsor, Troupe 322 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
SLEPT HERE 
Owatonna, Minn., High School 


6 bec: hilarious comedy with its ex- 
cellent, witty dialogue is a superb 
choice for a senior class production. In 
selecting the play I realized the staging 
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problems at once, and set about planning 
early. The story requires an old, broken 
down interior at the play’s opening; then 
the house is made livable and attractive. 
The final scene entails a complete de- 
struction of the set to revert to the origin- 
al scene. Of course the props and set 
had to be basically preserved in order 
to permit more than one performance. 
We used bent wires to eh si cobwebs 
on the walls, covered the fireplace and 
stairs with gunny sacking and old papers 
which could be removed later. An old 
hand plow found in a farmers field 
added much to the comedy. The Thes- 
pians collected pails of old cans and 
orange peels which were dry and could 
be thrown for garbage as required. The 
stairs and door frames were pieced so 
that with a slight blow they would 
crumble. All was quite effective. I also 
edited the scenes a bit where necessary 
to make a more suitable high school 
production. 

Our Mr. Kimber was a natural for that 
role which carries the main thread of 
comedy, an Uncle Stanley was very well 
cast. The ten-year-old nephew was por- 
trayed by a senior boy who was very 
small in stature; however, some groups 
might prefer to use a younger student 
in the role. 

I feel that the play requires some 
experienced actors, but any director who 
is seeking good, fast-moving comedy 
should not hesitate to present this play 
because the audiences loved it. 

HELEN STEPPE 
Sponsor, Troupe 971 
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George Washington Slept Here, Troupe 971, Owatonna, Minn., High School, 
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THE AVENGING EYE 


WV SuEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE |© 
IetedE DOCTOR IN SPITE OF HIMSELF |< 
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only 
year = THE AVENGING EYE 
seein Eveleth, Minn., High School 


ldired EE Avenging Eye is a mystery which 
' Woroved so successful in its initial 
that ormance_ that sme —— high 
laygsol cor Vtassiayecdiately chose it for 
Pe 4 own “2rs bey i mipree 

‘4 Three yeayypecerv the opening of the 
dey, Ken Marwick, working to save his 
town from the flooding Peril River, 
slipped, fell into the torrent, and was 
drowned. A bracelet with a a eye 
painted on it was found on Ken's die. 
As some one put it, “One could swear 
that eye is full of vengeance.” However, 
it was known that Ken had picked the 
bracelet up from his car where someone 
had inadvertently left it. 

Ken’s death was declared accidental, 
and the verdict was accepted by every- 
one except Ken’s elderly father, Silas 
Marwick. Silas’ attempts to prove that 
Ken was murdered become both sus- 
penseful and dangerous. Nor is Silas 
the only one who is in danger. The play 
sweeps through laughter and fright to 
an unsuspected denouement. 

The setting, an unpretentious ree 
room, is within the means of any school. 
The story takes place during a spring 
lightning and rain storm, which sends 
the treacherous Peril River on another 
panene and duplicates the conditions 
under which Ken Marwick met his death 
three years before. The storm causes 
intermittent failure of the electric power 
and, the room is at times plunged into 
eerie darkness. In a school which has 
no dimming system, candles and flash- 
light lanterns with green or blue bulbs 
may be used very effectively. Thunder 
and the beating rain may be produced 
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The Doctor in Spite of Himself, Troupe 452, Clinton, 





lowa, High School, Melvin A. Erickson, Sponsor 





by records or with a little ingenuity by 
student created efforts. 

There are seven boys and six girls in 
the cast. This grouping may be re- 
arranged so that there are five boys and 
eight girls, ranging in age from fifteen 
to sixty-two. Extras may be used if de- 
sired. 

Since there are no demands in scenery 
or costuming, the play has a low budget. 

Troupe 359 found merit, profit, and 
fun in The Avenging Eye. 

JOANNE OREHEK 
Secretary, Troupe 359 


THE DOCTOR IN SPITE OF 
HIMSELF 
Clinton, lowa, High School 


| yn as Moliére wrote to please his 
audience, Clinton’s young Thespians 
acted and assumed their parts in such 
a way that our audience was receptive 
and rejoiced right with the players, es- 
pecially during the scenes in which 
Sganarelle, Martine, and Geronte talked 
directly to the audience. 

Still vivid are the actions of Martine 
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The Avenging Eye, Troupe 359, Eveleth, Minn., High School, Luella McMahon, Sponsor 


and Sganarelle. Here is a play which 
must be presented fast and acted vigor- 
ously with the whole body. Moliére 
himself wrote in one of his brief pre- 
faces “... plays are written solely to be 
acted.” The comic effect of the lines 
depends upon patterns of movement 
springing from character and situation. 

Costumes were the topic of conversa- 
tion for nearly everyone in our troupe. 
Under the supervision of our wardrobe 
seamstress, we were able to design and 
make all of the costumes, hats, and 
money bags. But we did not stop there; 
we even added slippers. For material 
we made use of percale, taffeta, and 
corduroy. The costumes certainly ex- 
pressed the spirit of the play and sug- 
gested the attributes of the characters. 
These same costumes with a few changes 
can be useful for future plays. 

Two jesters were used to change the 
scenery from Sganarelle’s house to that 
of another part of the woods in Act I. 
Then after Act I our entire stage crew 
swung into action, set up a platform with 
benches, rearranged the side flats, and 
covered the front part of the platform 
with paper designed like rock. The en- 
tire effect added. an aristocratic air to 
Geronte’s courtyard. 

In conclusion, if one judges by pro- 
duction alone, Shakespeare is twen 
times more popular than Moliére al- 
though the French author is no further 
removed from our time than is Shake- 
speare, but Shakespeare wrote in English, 
and so enjoys a strong tradition. But I 
would recommend The Doctor in Spite 
of Himself because Troupe 452 learned 
so much during the rehearsals and pre- 
sentations of the play. 

MeEtvin A. ERICKSON 
Sponsor, Troupe 452 
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NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Troupe 411 


Northampton’s Troupe 411 had a very busy 
year, presenting a great variety of plays. The 
fall production, Little Women, appealed to 
outside audiences, while Dino, in the spring, 
was especially welcomed by the teenagers. Bot 
plays dealt with the problems and triumphs of 
growing young people. The freshman class 
wrote their own children’s play, Make Believe, 
which they took on tour to all the neighborin 
grade schools. This fantasy was so well <r ty 
that a repeat performance was given for the 
school children at the high school. We took 
So Long, a one-act play by Leopold Atlas, to 
the regional drama festival. This told of a 
young boy taking final leave of a playmate. 
The year closed with Box and Cox, John 
Morton’s delightful tale of two proper English- 
men who meet in a room which each rented. 
Everyone agreed that the year had been most 
attractive and exciting for both actors and 
spectators. — Beverly Driver, President 


GARY, INDIANA Troupe 926 


This was a memorable year for the Edison 
High School Thespian Troupe 926. Starting 
with our successful participation in the Indiana 
State Thespian Convention, at Kendallville, 
Indiana, we won a certificate of excellence for 
the one-act play, Sky Fodder. 

As the school year began, our troupe sponsor, 
Mrs. Larrabee, assigned a radio play, The 
People vs. Joe Miller. The time had now come 
for our annual fall production of three one-act 
plays. They were Happy Landing, Two Slat- 
terns and a King, and The Farmer's Daughter. 
We attended the Purdue Legislative Assembly 
at Lafeyette, Indiana, as our fall trip. The 
Christmas pageant was The Road to Bethlehem. 
Our field trip for the year was to Chicago to 
see The Happiest Millionaire. Our biggest at- 
traction for the year was a major production 
of Beauty and the Beef. 

his year was a tremendous success and a 
year to be well remembered. — Ethel Harris, 
Secretary 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN Troupe 143 


The 1957-58 school year was one of great 
activity for the dramatics department of T. L. 
Handy High School. For the first of our usual 
three all-school plays we did High Tor. Im- 
mediately following this the Thespian Troupe 
chose Much Ado about Nothing for its annual 
Shakespearean play, lavishing it with elaborate 
costumes of the Elizabethan period. More 
costumes, these of the Nineteenth Century, 
followed in our spring play, Charlie’s Aunt. 
On May 9th several of our students modeled 
many of these and other costumes at a meet- 
ing of the Michigan Speech Association at 
Ann Arbor. 

In the meantime, the dramatics classes 
did their own children’s plays, Magic in the 
Cottage and Land of the Dragon. Our radio- 
TV class presented half hour radio shows week- 
ly over local station WBCM and live television 
shows every two weeks over another local sta- 
tion, WNEM-TV. We took several theater 
parties to Detroit to see professional produc- 
tions. We also wrote skits for our annual 
musical variety show. — Janet Dixon, Secretary 


MARION, KANSAS Troupe 610 


Ten boys from Troupe 610 were awarded 
a No.1 rating at the State Speech Festival in 
Lawrence, Kansas. The boys were cast in a 
flash-back scene from the drama, Time Limit! 
Only one other school received the top rating 
in the One-Act Play division. Other dramatic 
feats accomplished by the entire Thespian 
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Troupe have been the following productions: 
Paint the Town Pink, Why I Am a Bachelor, 
and Ladies of the Mop. The Music and Drama 
Departments combined talents and produced 
what is to become an annual Music and Drama 
Spectacular. Thespians of Marion High School 
put our school on the map, and each Thespian 
was individually awarded by experiences never- 
to-be forgotten. — Scribe 


ENID, OKLAHOMA Troupe 1263 


“I’ve never seen such a heart warming play. 
It certainly hits home.” Comments rod as 
these came in droves after our senior class 
play, The Family Nobody Wanted. Students 
in the play were made up to represent nine 
different nationalities. Yet, the spirit of the 
play led the audience to believe that, in spite 
of all the different xaces, people are more alike 
than they are different. As a pre-Christmas 
play it is perfect. 

The junior class produced The Birds and 
the Boys, the story of a scatterbrained young 
bride who helped rehabilitate the inmates of 
a boys school. This was a_ light-hearted, 
comical play, but it had its tender moments, 


00. 

As the last play of the season, Thespian 
Troupe 1263 revived an old favorite, Daddy 
Long Legs. Best actor went to David Hamil- 
ton, a senior who appeared as “Daddy” in his 
first lead. The big surprise came when Marga- 
ret Hart was named best actress for her por- 
trayal of old Tizzie Semple, seventy year old 
nurse of Daddy Long Legs. 

We attended three play contests in addition 
to the state contest. Carol Baker was awarded 
the best actress award at the Northwestern 
Teachers’ College tournament. 

Highlighting the year was the annual banquet 
where president Steve Cool was named best 
Thespian boy and Kay Creed best Thespian 
girlk Honor Thespian awards were presented 
to ten outstanding seniors. — Kay Creed, Secre- 
tary 


BRADLEY, ILLINOIS Troupe 223 


Thespian Troupe 223 had an active year 
culminating in the initiation of 20 new under- 
studies in May. 

Several juniors, who are Thespians, partici- 
pated in the junior class play in October, Diet 
of Dates. The senior play, Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, included in its cast ten Thespians. 


In addition to these productions, a musical 
folk play, Up on Old Smoky, was presented 
by the Thespian Troupe and Dramatic Club 
in February. 

Several Thespians participated in the Illinois 
State High School Speech Contest events, and 
the one-act play, The Stolen Prince, advanced 
to the Sectional Contest as well as four Thes- 
pians who participated in individual events. 
One Thespian, J. B. Pence, advanced to the 
State Finals in Verse Reading at the University 
of Illinois in April for the second consecutive 
year. 

Our troupe sponsor, Agnes Stelter, directed 
a community esti play for the Kankakee 
Key-City Players, Night Must Fall, and two of 
our Alumni Thespians were included in the 
east, — Carol Davidson, Secretary 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND Troupe 13 - 


Our year began with preparaticns for Sp \ 
light on Drama, a program of four one-a} 
plays, which was presented in December. The 
plays chosen were Too Much Mistletoe, Ong 
in a Blue Moon, Tell Dorie Not to Cry, ang 
The Boor. § 

After Christmas plans were begun for the® 
initiation of new Thespians. The ceremonym 
was preceded by a comedy pantomime, Wild 
Nell the Pet of the Plains. This was presented 
by the initiates as the comedy part of ther™ 
induction. The formal ceremony was conduc od 
by the officers and other Thespians, at which 
time eighteen students became Thespians. — 

The climax of the year was the receiving of 
awards. A Best Thespian award was presented, 
and two students received their eau star and 
became the first Thespians in our troupe to 
become Four-Star Thespians. Nine other Thes- 
pians received stars. — Emma Stallings, Secre- 


tary 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA Troupe 300 


Many people lately have expressed the opin- 
ion that the traditional senior class play should 
be discontinued because of the increasing sizes 
of classes. This would be a disappointment to 
many students who have been looking forward 
to helping with their class play since their 
sophomore year. 

Our senior class has an enrollment of almost 
500. Having a cast of fourteen and crews with 
about fifty people, our play, Jenny Kissed Me, 
by Jean Kerr, was a tremendous success. The 
whole class took great pride in this production. 

During the year our senior class play was 
not the only hit. We presented several other 
plays one of which was entered into scholastic 
competition winning top awards in the District 
and State contests. 

The senior class this year did indeed a great 
job in presenting the class play and in proving 
that even in a large high school senior class 
plays can and should be continued. — Jane 
Thompson, Secretary 





Minor Miracle, Troupe 751, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Sr. High 
School, Gene Duckworth, Sponsor 
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ESTON, W. VA. Troupe 99 


“a Thespian Troupe 99 sponsored the annual 


be 


One-Act Tournament Plays in January. The 
plays, Which were directed by Thespians, were 
ery successful. The senior play, The Opening 
of a Door, won the tournament. 

In February Troupe 99 presented Dino for 
an appreciative audience. All the Thespians 

hard to make the play a success and 
had a lot of fun. In March the formal initiation 
was held in assembly. Thus the entire school 
was able to observe the ceremony. Seventeen 
members were added to the troupe. 

To complete the year a banquet was held 
in May. At the banquet award pins were 
presented to the senior Thespians who had 
earned sufficient points, and the Best Thespian 
boy and girl were given keys. — Susan Stalnaker, 
Secretary 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE Troupe 186 
There was a lot of interest in Thespian 


) Troupe 186 last year because there were so 


_ PORTLAND, OREGON 

'_In May our Advanced Drama class pro- 

_ duced a short play, Snow, which I had entered 

in the Scholastic Magazines peyetienting com- 
is 


' petition. M 
» me that within one’s mind there dwell unknown 
' characters with neither name nor face. As 
' time goes by you grow to love these visions 
' and they to love you. Soon 


many opportunities for participation in the 
drama field. We produced two three-act plays, 
Stage Door and Mrs. McThing, besides numer- 
ous one-acts and skits. We had more road 
shows than usual, and Thespians were invited 
to usher each time. The Memphis Little Thea- 
ter produced outstanding successes and Mem- 
phis State University presented a good season 
clmaxed with Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Our troupe meetings were interesting because 
we had outstanding guest speakers or per- 
formers at each meeting. The attendance was 
pod, and our formal initiation with 50 candi- 
tes was a huge success. It was a good year 
we plan a celebration with the other 
troupes of our area this year. — Robert Brown, 
President 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA Troupe 303 


Jane Eyre, Charlotte Bronte’s mysterious and 

romantic novel about a virtuous governess and 
her love for her master, was enacted in a 
moving rformance by the Cloquet High 
School Dramatics Club or May 8 and 9Q. 
Through the superb and convincing perform- 
ance of a cast that lived their parts, the play 
became a realistic and inspiring experience for 
all who had contact with it. 
The reason behind the tremendous reception 
ven this play came partially from the British 
les and an Irish lass, Betty Mayne. Betty, 
Cloquet’s foreign exchange student, has studied 
dramatics since the age of 11 and will continue 
her studies at the Central School of Dramatic 
Art in London when she returns home. As a 
shy, but unbendable, governess, Betty and her 
leading man, Herb Bellingham, who portrays 
a stern, hard, and bitter master, backed by a 
versatile cast, created a live novel with skill 
admirable in any high school. — Ramona Pig- 
man, Editor 


Troupe 536 


remembrance of this moment tells 


ou begin to con- 
fide in one another and suddenly a secret am- 


| bition becomes so great that the world must 


now. 

The problems and situations of the characters 
begin to mingle with your conscious thoughts. 
A compulsion to release these things to an 
interested world causes you to sit down and 
write. 

Hours, days, weeks pass until at last a drama 
is written; each of the characters has a name 
and a life to lead. Each character is of your 
mind. 

Now you must wait, wait until the curtain 
is going up. Fear and joy flash through your 
body leaving you exhausted and giddy. You 
have seen your play come to life. — Duane 
Shaver, Author 
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Death Takes a Holiday, Troupe 808, Paducah Tilghman High School, 
Paducah, Ky., Mrs. H. Richeson, Director 





BATTLE CREEK, MICH. Troupe 1638 


Until three years ago there was no such 
thing as Troupe 1638 of the National Thespian 
Society. Since that time, the troupe has grown 
both in membership and activities. From its 
first year, in which it presented two plays which 
ran one night each, the troupe has jumped to 
one two-night play and one three-night musical. 

Last year in November we presented the 
comedy Our Hearts Were Young and Gay. 
It was well-received and played to unusually 
large audiences. Don Glancy, troupe sponsor 
and Drama Coach at Battle Creek High School, 
directed the show. He was very happy with 
the fact that the show was the first high school 
play to be reviewed by Battle Creek's drama 
critic, and also got a very favorable review. 

In early May Mr. Glancy directed our second 
musical, Oklahoma! It turned out to be a vast 
undertaking, but was very profitable. The 
opening night audience alone numbered around 
1300 people. In the remaining nights, the total 
number grew to over 3400 people, the largest 
audience ever to witness any dramatic produc- 
tion in the Battle Creek area. 

Aside from the plays, the dramatics depart- 
ment also sold programs at the home football 
and basketball games. At our Homecoming 
festivities, the dramatics float won first prize 
in the float contest. All-in-all, this year was an 
especially active year for Troupe 1638. We 
initiated 23 members to bring the three-year 
chapter roll to 71. The Dramatics Club, from 
whose ranks come the Thespians, numbered 
183 this year. — Scribe 


PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA Troupe 1491 


A pair of shoes has found a special niche in 
the heart of each member of Thespian Troupe 
1491, Cradock High School. Their presence 
has inspired us to continued success at the 
annual one-act play festivals in Virginia. A 
pair of shoes, belonging to our director, is our 
good luck charm. 

On three occasions an actress has accidentally 
left her shoes behind. Always our director has 
willingly offered hers as she sat, shoeless, tensely 
watching the contest play. Her shoes became 
our good luck charm and added a special touch 
to the performance. Students leave always, 
and sometimes proficient directors relinquish 
their positions. Our director's shoes will be 
hard to fill. — Nancy Pritchard, President 


CHISHOLM, MINNESOTA Troupe 1114 


On Tuesday, November 18, 1958, Thespian 
Troupe 1114 held its first formal initiation and 


started things off with a bang. First on the 
agenda was to present the three-act play, The 
Curious Savage, which proved to be a smashing 
success. 

To raise money for trips and conferences the 
group has held monthly bake sales. The result 
of our hard work and efficient salesmanship 
can be shown in our recent trip to Duluth, 
Minnesota, to attend the North Central Theater 
Association Conference. The highlight of the 
day was the evening performance of Medea 

resented by the U.M.D. players and directed 

y Harold Hayes. This intriguing tragedy was 
enjoyed immensely by all who attended. More 
proof of our abilit to raise finances can be 
illustrated by our “fun project.” During Christ- 
mas vacation our troupe went on a sleigh-ride. 
The spirit and companionship of the members 
was revealed in this delightful outing. 

Projects ahead in °59 include constructing 
scenery, sponsoring a cutting from Shakespeare's 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream for the annual 
variety show, and student directing three one- 
act plays for a night of drama. week-end 
our whole troupe is looking forward to is May 
8 and 9, when we will take part in the state 
conference at Ely, Minnesota. 

Currently, interest in dramatics at Chisholm 
has reached a new high, and with the addition 
of 13 understudies to Troupe 1114, we hope 
that this attention can be renewed throughout 
the coming year.—Dianelle Domenichetti, His- 
torian 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA Troupe 950 


During our second quarter this year we 
Thespians have really kept busy! In co-opera- 
tion with the music department, we produced 
our first Thanksgiving program. It consisted 
of a speech choir telling the true meaning of 
Thanksgiving while a series of tableaus illus- 
trated that meaning. It was very effective. 

We are now making preparations for our 
Thespian initiation which is to be close to 
Christmas. A meaningful one-act Christmas 
play is part of the program planned for the 
new Thespians and their parents. 

The next event on our Thespian calendar is 
our annual Christmas program. With tableaus 
and Christmas music, we hope to bring the 
holiday spirit to our school. 

Right after Christmas we will be busy pre- 
paring for our Children’s Theater play, Simple 
Simon, which four of our members saw so 
beautifully presented at the National Confer- 
ence. Thus a busy Thespian quarter will 
come to a close. — Nancy. Mleynek, Secretary 
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MUSICAL PLAY 


(Continued from Page 15) 


sentation of the Biblical pageant-drama, 
The Eternal Road. The following year 
marked his collaboration with Paul 
Green on Johnny Johnson, which met 
with critical acclaim. Weill was suc- 
cessful in his determination to interest 
the leading dramatists of the day in his 
concept of the musical play as noted by 
his work with Maxwell Anderson in 
Knickerbocker Holiday (1938) and Lost 
in the Stars (1949); with Moss Hart in 
Lady in the Dark (1941); and his adap- 
tation of Elmer Rice’s Street Scene into 
a musical play. 


Knickerbocker Holiday, a delightful 
satire on life in New Amsterdam during 
the days of Peter Stuyvesant, had man 
contemporary political allusions in suc 
lines as, “My name's Roosevelt and ven 
I get an idea, it sticks,” and “An Ameri- 
can is a fellow who resents being ordered 
around.” The score offered a variety of 
moods: the romantic ballad, “It Never 
Was You,” the rousing cantata, “All Hail 
the Political Honeymoon,” and the patri- 
otic “How Can You Tell an American.” 
When Weill learned that Walter Huston 
was to play Stuyvesant, he listened to 
Huston’s husky voice on the phone and 
then wrote a song tailored to Huston’s 
limited range; the result, the simple but 
poignant “September Song.” 


Weill’s next score was a complete 
change of pace, and Lady in the Dark, 
starring the scintillating Gertrude Law- 
rence, proved to be his most successful 
presentation. In 1947 with Street Scene 
Weill realized what he described as “two 
dreams’: 1) “a real blending of drama 
and music, in which the singing con- 
tinues naturally where the speaking stops 
and the spoken word as well as the dra- 
matic action are embedded in the over- 
all music structure”; and 2) “a musical 
theater which could eventually grow into 
something like an American opera... on 
Broadway.” Other Weill scores include 
One Touch of Venus (1943) with lyrics 
by Ogden Nash; Down in the Valley 
(1948), a one act folk opera with a 
libretto by Arnold Sundgaard, first pro- 
duced at the University of Indiana; Love 
Life (1948) in collaboration with a 
comparatively unknown writer named 
Alan Jay Lerner; and Lost in the Stars 
(1949), adapted from Alan Paton’s tragic 
novel of South Africa, Cry, the Beloved 
Country. Weills untimely death de- 
prived the musical theater of one of its 
finest craftsmen who have expert senses 
of dramatic structure. 


The new musical play form was given 
added impetus by the success of Vernon 
Duke’s Cabin in the Sky (1940), which 
mixed musical comedy with fantasy, 
drama, ballet, farce and what have you. 
Vernon Duke (born Vladimir Dukelsky 
in Russia) was equally successful in the 
field of concert music as well as popular 
having written “April in Paris.” Having 
received the completed libretto from 
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1959 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1959 


FLORIDA 
(Central) 


FLORIDA 
(North) 


FLORIDA 
(South) 


INDIANA 
(Nerthern) 
MICHIGAN 


NEW ENGLAND ... 


(Province) 


NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(All-State) 


WASHINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA ... 


Boone Sr. H. S., Orlando, Paul M. Fague, Sponsor, 
Troupe 177, Program Chairman; Charles Trumbo, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 728, Bar- 
tow, Fle., H. S., March 7. 


Roosevelt Hotel, Jacksonville, Ardath E. Pierce, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 942, 
Fletcher High School, Jacksonville Beach, March 
6, 7. 


’ 


Southwest Miami High School, Miami, Mrs. Lou 
D. McLean, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
336, March 13, 14. 


Elkhert, Ind., High School, D. J. Bussard, Sponsor, 
Troupe 653, Program Chairman; Juanite Sheerer, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 872, Senior 
High School, Brazil, ind., April 18. 


Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Margaret 
Meyn, Regienel Director and Sponsor, Troupe 455, 
Benton Herbor High School, March 21. 


.Emerson College, Boston, Massachusetts, Barbara 


Wellington, Province Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
254, B. M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River, 
Massachusetts, March 21. 


Drama Festival, State University of N.Y. Agri- 
cultural and Tech. Institute, Alfred, New York, 
Mort Clerk, Program Chairmen; Robert Timerson, 
Regienel Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, 
Trumensburg High School, April 29-May 3. 


Bryan High School, Mabel Robrock, Sponsor, 
Troupe 227, Program Chairman; Florence E. Hill, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 66, Lehman 
High School, Canton, October 17. 


Centrel High School, Oklahoma City, Maybelle 
Cenger, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
822, March 21. 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Melba Day Sparks, 
Regione! Director and Sponsor, Troupe 124, Jef- 
ferson High School, Portiand, March 6, 7. 


... The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 


Pennsylvanie, Dr. W. H. Welters, Head Depeart- 
ment of Drame, Host; Margeretta Hallock, Spon- 
sor, Troupe 520, William Penn Sr. High School, 
York, and Regienel Director for Eastern Pennsyl- 
venia, and Jean Donahey, Sponsor, Troupe 187, 
J. A. Brashear High School, Brownsville, and Re- 
gional Director for Western Pennsylvania, co- 
chairmen, April 4. 


..Wenetchee, Wash., High School, Lillian Grece 


Brown, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
469, April 18. 


Stete Drama Festivel, University of West Virginie, 
Mr. Sem Boyd, Program Chairman; Herry Leeper, 
Regienal Director and Spensor, Troupe 3, Feirmont 
High School, March 19, 20, 21. 





Lynn Root, Duke obtained the services 
of John Latouche (1914-1956), whose 
“Ballad For Americans” was already 
well-known. With Duke’s music and 
LaTouche’s lyrics, Cabin in the Sky uti- 
lized the talent of a superb all-negro 
cast including Ethel Waters, Todd Dun- 
can, Rex Ingram, Dooley Wilson, and 
Katherine Dunham. The all-negro musi- 
cal had been a part of our theater since 
the first of a series of revues titled Shuffle 
Along (1921), written by Noble Sissle 
and Eubie Blake. Significantly, “gen 
Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess (1935) ranks 
with Show Boat and Oklahoma as one 
of the three major works in the perma- 
nent repertoire of America’s popular 
musical plays. 


By 1943 the musical play was well on 
its way to an established place in the 
musical theater when Richard Rodgers 
was asked by Theresa Helburn and the 
the Theater Guild management to pre- 
pare a musical score for Lynn Riggs’ 
Green Grow the Lilacs. Larry Hart, his 
collaborator, because of ill-health, firmly 
refused to assist him so Rodgers turned 
to Oscar Hammerstein II whose book 
and lyrics for Show Boat indicated his 
mature concept of the musical play. The 
result of this collaboration received its 
New York premiere on the night of 
March $1, 1948, when Oklahoma was 
cheered by “first nighters” and a brilliant 
new chapter was begun in the develop- 
ment of the musical play. 
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PLAY PUBLISHER 
(Continued from Page 13) 

ision, to authors who hesitantly send us 

eir first plays—or confidently their 
atest. On these scripts we spend not 
‘fonly hundreds of hours of reading per 
»fyear, but also many hours of editorial 

onferences, letters, long distance calls, 
1 tseeing plays in production, and talking 
‘ idirectly with the author. 
» | We shall always be looking for plays 

that make people laugh, but also for 
plays that make them think and that 
ake them feel. Above, we mentioned 
juvenile delinquency as a theme. Toler- 
ance is also a theme that meets wider 
and wider reception today, as in The 
Family Nobody Wanted, and in the re- 
cently published and already successful 
Thunder on Sycamore Street, which 
latter theme deals with who can peace- 
fully live where. (In this case, an ex- 
convict moves into a neighborhood that 
does not want his likes.) In the past, 
we brought out the Kerrs’ dramatization 
of Werfel’s The Song of Bernadette, 
which later went to Broadway. The 
Robe and A Man Called Peter have been 
welcomed throughout the country 
though the latter two never saw the 
Broadway stage. The plays just men- 
tioned are all dramatizations of books 
or adaptations of TV plays. We are 
glad to have both. In ancient Greece, 
in Elizabethan England, on the pro- 
fessional stage today and especially in 
the field of motion pictures, dramatiza- 
tions have formed a glowing and im- 
portant part of drama. They always will. 
But we are always on the lookout for 
original plays. For instance, this year 
we have been happy about The Un- 
guided Miss, a play dealing with foreign 
exchange students in the U.S.A., a play 
approved by the American Field Service, 
which directs foreign students’ exchange, 
and written out of Mr. and Mrs. David- 
son's experience of foreign exchange 
students in their own home through 
several recent years. 

But we are only publishers, and it is 
finally the playwright who senses trends 
sooner than we do; once in a while we 
sense first and suggest a theme to an 
author. And sometimes we are wrong. 
We have learned not to rule out a play 
because of its theme. There was long a 
cliché legend on Broadway that no play 
about baseball would succeed. But just 
lok at those Damn Yankees! An so, 
whatever so-called “trade secrets” we 
may cherish, we never cherish the 
thought, “A play about 
(you fill in the blank) cannot succeed.” 

We do of course have to concern our- 
selves with some of the arithmetic of 
plays mentioned above. But more and 
more groups are willing to undertake 
plays that as more than one set — for 
Which heaven and their courage be 
thanked! (The educational theater, with 
its frequent use of drapes and sets mere- 
ly suggested by a few props, is often 
Closer to the dramatic essence than the 
‘ommercial stage. ) 
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It is the better part of wisdom to be 
adventurous, and we are happy, as pub- 
lishers, that more and more dramatic 
groups and directors, and notably the 
Thespians, are more and more willing 
to take chances. True, the theater — 
educational or little or community, 
school or church — can produce only the 
plays that are offered; but in the long 
run play publishers can publish and offer 
only the plays that are accepted and 
produced. If the producing groups will 
put one foot forward, we can put our 
foot a bit beyond that, and so shortly 
we are walking, marching together. But 
it is the playwrights who give us all the 
energy, the drive, that keep us both 
upright and advancing, and that is why, 
when we start reading a script there is 
always the eternal hope that this one is 
it, and — of its kind — excellent. 





SKINCOTE 
Invisible Protective Cream 
For All Types of Cosmetics 


Forms protective layer between 
skin and your cosmetic. Non- 
greasy. Send $1.60 for 1 oz. jar. 


PARAMOUNT 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
242 W. 27 ST., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 

















B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 

Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd Street New York 19 











What are you staging? 





Happy Cctie: to Al 


Spring is on the way 
And we are planning 
Better and more economical 


Costume Service 


FOR YOUR SPRING SHOWS 


What do you need? 


We have it! You can rent it! 
Send for Costume, Plot and Catalog 


We guarantee satisfaction 


HOOKER HOWE COSTUME CO. 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 

















DRAMA — LIAISON 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Society. I try to have these either in an 
assembly or at a formal initiation where 
the parents can be invited. You may be 
wondering what do I, or my department, 
get out of all this extra-curricular work 
.. besides cooperation. Let’s visit a few 
of the many benefits of this intercom- 
munication between school and com- 
munity via drama. 


You, therefore your school or depart- 
ment, will receive excellent newspaper 
publicity. R. G. Miller of “The Smoking 
Room” in the Oklahoma City Times 
once wrote, “A downtown church with 
a banquet for 350 people already set 
needed a spot of snappy entertainment 
in a hurry; funny, melodramatic stuff 
was preferred. The head of the works 
called our sanctum. Could we provide 
something on short notice? The first 
person that came to mind was Maybelle 
Conger, who heads the speech and dra- 
matics at Central High School. She was 
at home too when we called. Yes, she 
could and would deliver. And the skits 
she put on with her high school actors 
were the best done we've seen in a long 
time.” You can't buy that kind of pub- 
licity for yourself or your school. The 
clubs that you provide entertainment 
for will be more cooperative when you 
need to call on them to judge a one-act 
play contest or help out with a Thespian 
conference. The library will call you 
about films they get in that they think 
you may be interested in, your local 
P.T.A. can be of assistance to you 
throughout the year, your local Chamber 
of Commerce is in a position to benefit 
you also, and if your students have assist- 
ed them, you will be the first one they 
will think about if some job comes along 
that would offer financial assistance for 
your students. This past November when 
the Chamber of Commerce needed boys 
to stuff the kits that the BIG ONE drive 
solicitors would use they called me and 
I supplied them with boys from my 
department who were badly in need of 
extra money. Another example of this 
intercommunication came when one of 
our civic theater groups did The Crucible 
by Arthur Miller. They needed a negro 
girl for the slave Tituba, and since I 
teach in an integrated high school they 
called me. I had a talented young girl 
who did a splendid job in the play and 
brought excellent publicity to our high 
school through a feature article in the 
newspaper. Also she was a member of 
our Thespian troupe and had the distinct 
honor of being the first member of her 
race to appear in a civic theater per- 
formance in our city. 

One commodity that can’t be bought 
but that is in great demand is good will. 
We seemingly can’t have peace on earth 
but we can have good will in our com- 
munities. This intercommunication is a 
two way stretch .. and gives you a 
mighty comfortable feeling in this case, 
too: 
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Let me sound a note of warning at 
this point. If we stick only to the letter, 
we will be sadly disappointed in our 
dividends . . financial and otherwise. We 
must remember that the letter killeth 
while the spirit giveth life. I am bored 
stiff with the routine teacher and her 
routine teaching — the one who is more 
interested in the technical difference be- 
tween the Stanislavsky and Delsarté 
methods of acting than she is in getting 
out of her rut long enough to explore 
the possibilities of this intercommunica- 
tion. I fully realize that there are com- 
munities that keep the teacher so 
hemmed in by routine duties and routine 
curriculum that she has little or no time 
for any coordination of activities. But I 
believe that type of community is the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Let us all to be imbued with the 
spirit so beautifully expressed by William 
Lyon Phelps in his book, The Excitement 





COSTUMES TO HIRE 


from the center of the West... suf- 
ficient in number and variety to en- 
compass the needs of Theater from 
Androcles to Teahouse... together with 
the 
Craftsmanship: To have achieved the 
detail and opulence required by 
The King and . 
Conscience: To have assured the im- 
peccable authenticity required by 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial. 
To sample these qualities in attire 
for these productions... 
for most any other production... 
for the single costume... 
please to address 


Colorado Costume Co. 
1224-28 17th Street Denver 2, Colorado 











of Teaching: “Maintain a daily interest 
in your work . . have a chronic enthusi- 
asm, regard each day as important. , 
the excitement of teaching comes from 
the fact that one is teaching a subject 
one loves to individuals who are worth 
more than all the money in the world,” | 
If we drama teachers would use this as 
a guide in our own attitude we would 
find it reflected in our student’s attitude! 
and they in turn would pass this en- 
thusiasm on to our community. It is| 
gratifying to me to live in a community 
where I can bask in the reflected glory of 
students whose dramatics have been put 
to good use. For example, the program 
directors of both our TV stations wer 
members of our dramatic club which 
affliated with National Thespians i 
1947. It is interesting to note how many 
drama students take part in their loca 
theater groups after graduation. One 
Christmas card I received read in part 
“Was Aunt Mary Drexel in Happiest 
Millionaire and just finished My Three 
Angels. I was stage manager and dit 
lighting in our Little Theater.” This from 
a girl who played the lead in Stage Door 
in her senior play and was so nervous 
and frightened that she swore it was he 
first and last appearance! Now she find 
time to manage a home, husband, thr 
children and the stage! 

If it is true that the only hope we hay 
for immortality is to live in the heart 
of others, I sincerely believe that if we 
as drama teachers, can accomplish som 
of the objectives set forth in this articl 
we will live in the hearts of our student 
and communities long after the fin 
curtain has been rung down on this 
mortal comedy of errors. 
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A 
1. Double mask pin ....... 1.10 
2. Matching earrings ...... 1.10 
3. Tie clip —same design .. 3.30 
4. Cuff links — same design. 3.30 
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1. Charm bracelet and charm 2.20 
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INTERNATIONAL THEATER 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Suggestions are contained in the Pub- 
licity Packet. 


6. Report your ITC production or 
program for 1959 to the Chairman, 
whose address and name are given 


above. 


Although you may present a play or 
program about any country, in 1959 we 
are stressing the Latin American coun- 
tries. We are thus asking schools to 
consider these countries in making their 
play choices. Plays with a Mexican set- 
ting by Josephine Niggli have been fav- 
orites with high schools in the past, and 
you may like to consider one of these for 
ITC, 1959. The High School of Perform- 
ing Arts presented very successfully a 
production of Miss Niggli’s, Sunday 
Costs Five Pesos, as their contribution 
(ERIE to international understanding. 


To accompany the ITC production, 
high schools have arranged library ex- 
hibits of books and posters on the 
country represented in the play; radio 
programs; and in one instance an exhibit 
of dolls dressed in foreign costumes. 

_ Other high school actors have enjoyed 
Putting on a children’s play as a contri- 
Aya tion to International Theater Celebra- 
n. Dramatizations of stories by Hans 
4 Christian Anderson have been popular, 
Cc and so have stories from the Orient and 
58 
TIG§ Marcu, 1959 
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om India, For a display to accompany 
children’s play, ask the U.S. National 


Commission for UNESCO to send you 
posters and literature showing children 
from other lands (the address to write 
to is given above in step 4). 

The high school actors in America 
have made an important contribution to 
International Theater Celebration dur- 


ing its first ten years. All of us who have 
worked for the celebration are hoping 
that the high schools will be playing an 
even larger part in the years to come. 
Schools affiliated with the National Thes- 
pian Society can show the way for all 
high schools of our country. 
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The Wonderful Adventures of Don Quixote, Troupe 1187, George School, 





Bucks County, Pa., Wm. Cleveland, Jr., Sponsor 
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THE PARADOX OF ACTING by Denis 
Diderot and MASKS OR FACES? by William 
Archer. 1957, Hill and Wang; 240 pp. 


For a long time now the quarrel has con- 
tinued as to whether acting is a matter of the 
head or the heart. This paper-cover reprint of 
two famous essays on the subject presents first 
the essay by the French critic Diderot, pub- 
lished in 1830 (46 years after his death), in 
which, as Harold Clurman points out in his 
introduction, he explains “what acting should 
be — not what it is.” He mistrusted the current 
theory that acting was based on sudden flashes 
of inspiration and emotions, and insisted that, 
instead, “the man whom Nature stamps an 
actor does not reach his topmost height until 
he has had a long experience, until the fury of 
the passions is subdued, until the head is cool 
and the heart under control.” Many have 
understood Diderot to mean that the great 
actor experiences no emotion in his plays and 
uses only his intellect in deciding what tech- 
niques to use in portraying his role; but, actu- 
ally, discounting the exaggeration that the cru- 
sader always employs in order to make his 
point to a hostile audience, Diderot basically 
pleaded for a show of judgment and discipline 
that would help the actor to understand, select, 
and refine his reactions of thought and feeling 
about his character. This explains the further 
paradox that Stanislavsky himself considered 
Diderot’s dialogue-essay one of the most im- 
portant of the treatises every actor should know. 
Surely the master of inner motivation of a 
character would agree with Diderot when he 
said, “A sure way to act in a cramped, mean 
style, is to play one’s own character. You are, 
let us say, a tartufe, a miser, a misanthrope; 
you may play your part well enough, but you 
will not come near what the poet has done. 
He has created the Tartufe, the Miser, the 
Misanthrope.” And even those who insist that 
the actor must to one degree or another feel 
what he plays will really find much truth in 
the statement that “they say an actor is all 
the better for being excited, for being angry. 
I deny it. He is best when he imitates anger. 
Actors impress the public not when they are 
furious, but when they play fury well ... What 
passion itself fails to do, passion well imitated 
accomplishes.” 

In answer to Diderot, William Archer, the 
famous English critic and apostle of the new 
realism in writing and acting, conducted an 
investigation among the best actors of his day 
and in 1888 published his findings about what 
actors themselves said they did in acting a 
role. He asked them many questions, such as 
“In moving situations, do tears come to your 
eyes? Do they come unbidden? Can you call 
them up and repress them at will?” As might 
be expected, Archer received many replies of 
both yes and no and some conditional maybe’s. 
In general, however, the majority agreed that 
the actor had to be well supplied with “sensi- 
bility and imagination,” but that they both had 
to be under perfect control if he was to become 
a real artist. “The use of inward emotion is 
to reinforce, not to supplant, outward expres- 
sion,” for “no one has ever doubted that the 
actor must be able to express what he feels, 
or the feeling will avail him nothing.” Most 
actors agreed this was true in either comedy 
or tragedy, that they were often inwardl 
moved to the point where their technique suf- 
fered, but that they also often had “two or 
more strata of consciousness, or lines of 
thought” which co-existed in their minds while 
doing a role. In conclusion Archer decided that 
the anti-emotionalists, or followers of Diderot, 
were afraid of excesses of emotion — that were 
indeed wrong but also easily avoided; but that 
no mechanical actor could ever rise to the 
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heights open to the actor “who combines ar- 
tistically controlled sensibility with perfect 
physical means of expression.” The gap be- 
tween Diderot and Archer is therefore actually 
not too great; and certainly no serious modern 
actor should be without a knowledge of the 
work of either writer — a possibility now easily 
fulfilled with this reprint of both works that 
were unavailable for so long. 


METHOD — OR MADNESS? by Robert Lewis. 
1958; Samuel French; 168 pp. 


Almost a century after Diderot and Archer, 
the controversy still rages though with different 
names and works in question. Ever since Stanis- 
lavsky of the Moscow Art Theater tried to 
analyze and record what he thought was the 
bases of the art of the best actors he knew, 
the theater world has argued about his demand 
for inner motivation of character and his sug- 
gested methods for attaining and expressing it. 
The so-called “Method School” of acting — of 
which the most famous at the moment is prob- 
ably Actors Studio run by Lee Strasberg — is 
revered by some and scorned by others, with 
much justification on either side. Now Mr. 
Lewis, a successful director of the professional 
theater for a quarter of a century, publishes 
his eight lectures presented to interested theater 
folk in New York in 1957 and clears up many 
of the unfounded ideas and _ half-truths that 
surround the theory. 

So rich are these lectures in ideas that it is 
impossible to even mention, much less discuss, 
them here; but some of the best must be re- 
corded: “There is no guarantee that if you 
do everything right, according to any method, 
the result will be acceptable art. There are 
some untalented technical experts in acting, as 
well as some very talented actors who cannot 
execute the simplest technical problems... It 
is a mistake to wait to act until you feel. I 
think that truth need be untheatrical or that 
theatricality need be false. It is not advisable 
to use only outside means to create, because 
I do believe that stifles your true feeling instead 
of releasing it.” The actors who reject an 
effective way of presenting their roles because 
they do not “feel right” about it are merely 
self-indulgent because “they gravitate naturally 
to feelings that are closest to them and there- 
fore more comfortable for them. It is unlike 
the artist who studies his material and chooses 
his elements correctly to create with. And I 
want to tell you the artist’s way of working is 
very often agonizing and not at all comfortable. 
... There is a mistaken conception that style 
in the theater is something external only, a sort 
of elegant manner of posturing, plus speaking 
beautiful emptinesses, and that realism is deeply 
felt psychological truth with no attention to 
form at all. I think they are both wrong. All 
art has form. Realism must have its form too 
or it descends into the slice-of-life naturalism 
that is no art at all.” Mr. Lewis also favors 
reading the play to his cast for the first re- 
ae so that all get the same first impression 
of it. 

Mr. Lewis rejects the often-held idea that 
the method is concerned only with inner moti- 
vations and that, if these are right and true and 
powerful, the actor will automatically be right 
in his outer expression of them; for technique 
of expression is a totally different problem. He 
uses Stanislavsky’s writings as his evidence, 
pointing out that whereas the first book, An 
Actor Prepares, does concern itself only with 
inner motivations, the second one, Building a 
Character, is primarily about the outward tech- 
nical expression of character. He feels that the 
modern lack of balance of the two aspects is 
because the first book was published in 1936, 





thirteen years before the second, and conse. 
quently had years of study and emphasis before 
the second arrived. He also stresses that the 
method is merely one available technique for 
good acting, and that it refers to acting in an 
style of production, not merely serious or real- 
istic plays. In fact much time is spent in show- 
ing how it can be used in Shakespeare or farce 
or stylized dramas as well as in Gorki. Best 
of all, he exposes the obvious fallacies of method 
actors, on as their frequent tendency to 
mumble lines because that’s the way one would 
say them in a real-life situation. Here, ip 
short, is a simple, humorous, clear-cut book 
that should once and for all clean up the 
uncertainties surrounding the method and, sur. 
prisingly enough, should make it more useful 
than ever because it makes it intelligently 
sensible to all. 


THE CRAFT OF COMEDY by Athene Seyler 
and Stephen Haggard. 1957, Sec. Ed., The- 
ater Arts Books; 114 pp. 


This charming and _ illuminating little col- 
lection of letters between Miss Seyler, one 
of England’s most accomplished comediennes, 
and the late Mr. Haggard, an_ aspiring 
young actor, has been reprinted after more 
than a decade. It adds a last chapter, 
“Fans, Trains, and Stays,” on the art of doing 

eriod comedy, and a new introduction that 
ists Miss Seyler’s three simple technical rules 
for the good comedy actor: “clear speaking; 
generous giving of ...the ‘feed line’; and care- 
ful listening.” In such simple but clear lan- 
guage Miss Seyler instructs her student: _ the 
essentials of comedy acting are “lack of balance, 
distortion, over-emphasis or under-emphasis, 
and surprise.” Comedy is “a comment on life 
from outside, an observation of human nature’; 
that is, whereas a serious role “involves absorp- 
tion in the character — indentification with it, 
losing one’s own self in another’s. .. comedy 
seems to be the standing outside a character 
or situation and pointing out one’s delight in 
certain aspects of it.” Good comedy acting 
therefore starts with the truth about a character 
and life, then slightly distorts aspects of the 
character in relation to the norm, and finally 
uses the technique of “appearing to believe in 
the balance of a thing that one knows is out 
of balance.” 

This art of “standing outside” a part is diff- 
cult and explains why it is easier to do 2 
serious role than a comic one, for “one needs 
perspective and a knowledge of human nature 
before one can place a character in a comic 
relation to life” — something usually lacking in 
the young. Few bits of business are in them- 
selves funny; one uses the same business in 
tragedy as in comedy, except in the latter one 
employs a lack of proportion for a “truthful 
exploitation of his material to emphasize the 
intentions of the author.” To do this, an actor 
must have great confidence in his power to 
amuse. He must remember that most laughs 
arise out of a character’s quick reaction to an- 
other character. And so the provocative ideas 
tumble out. Almost every page contains some 
principle that is worth remembering and trying. 
And, for good measure, there are also often 
general rules of practice that apply to directing 
or acting in any kind of drama: for example, 
“It is well that beginners should overdo every- 
thing to start with. One can always pull dow 
a performance, but it is difficult to increase 
the stature of acting once it has begun on 
small lines.” 


SCENES FOR STUDENT ACTORS, edited 
by Frances Cosgrove. Vol. VI, 1958; Samuel 
French; 106 pp. 


Once again Miss Cosgrove has edited 4 
group of scenes from the recent Broadway plays 
for acting assignments. They represent all type 
of plays and styles of writing, and the arrange 
ment of the scenes remains the same as in 
previous volumes: nine scenes each for one 
man and for one woman, eight for two mem, 
nine for two women, and eight for one mal 
and one woman. They should save much time 
for both student and teacher. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
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ORAL INTERPRETATION by Charles Leslie Coger, Professor of Speech and Dramatic Arts, 
Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield, Missouri. Contents: So You Want to 
Read Aloud, Let’s Tell a Story, So You Want to Read a Play, Let’s Give a Book Review, 
So You Want to Make Them Laugh, Let’s Act Poetry, Let’s Give a Reading Recital, Let's 
Have a Readers’ Theatre. .60 

THE AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER TO 1920 by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Contents: The Beginning: From “Black Face” to 
“The Black Crook,” A Gay Gal of Stars, The Influence of Gilbert and Sullivan, The 
Operetta: Vienna to Victor Herbert, Variety and Vaudeville, A Review of Revues, 
orgs Musical Comedy: 1900-1920, American Musical Theater: Production -~ 
ems. ; 

COSTUMES WORN BY ROYALTY by Charles Trumbo and Pollyann. Mr. Trumbo is 
Thespian Regional Director for Central Florida and sponsor of Thespian Troupe 728, 
Bartow, Florida, High School. Contents: From Matilda of Flanders to Eleanora of 
Aquitaine, From Berengaria of Navarre to Anne of Bohemia, From Isabella of Valois to 
Margaret of Anjou, From Elizabeth Woodville to Katherine of Aragon, From Katherine 
of Aragon to Anne Boleyn, From Jane Seymour to Anne of Cleves, From Katherine 
Howard to Mary Tudor, The Great Elizabeth. .60 

MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND TELEVISION by Carl B. Cass, School of Drama, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. Contents: Make-Up Materials, Make-Up Colors and 
Contours, Moulding with Make-Up, Make-Up Suggesting Personality, Structural Indica- 
tions of Personality, Racial and Conventional Types of Make-Up, Make-Up for ~— 
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DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK. (Revised Edition). Edited by Ernest Bavely. 
Contains a comprehensive discussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary school 
level by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on the organization of high school 


dramatics clubs, and articles on play standards, organization of the production wat, Fat 


rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of handbills, etc. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA COURSE, by Willard J. Friederich, Head, Drama Depart- 


ment, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. A complete and detailed syllabus for teaching ~ 


Dramatic Arts in secondary schools. 


HISTORY OF THE THEATER TO 1914 by Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota. Con- 
tents: The Classic Theater: Greece and Rome, Medieval Theater, Elizabethan England, 
Restoration England, European Theater in Transition, Nineteenth Century England, - 


American Theater, The American Theater to World War I. 


HISTORY OF THEATER (Finis) by Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota. 


Contents: 


Theater Today in Europe, Theater Today in France, Theater Today in the Orient, Theater 
Today in England, Theater Today in the United States (Part I), Theater Today in the 
United States (Part II), The Non-professional Theater in the United States, A Short 


.60 


History of the Theater: Overview. 


THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN, by Willard J. Friederich, Marietta College. Contents: 
Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets and Curtains, False Proscenium and 
Screen Sets, Prisms and Minimum Sets, Permanent and Multiple Sets. 60 

STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATERS, by Joel E. Rubin, Cain Park Theater. 


Contents: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting Layout, Lighting Control, 
Basal Illumination of Interiors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, Mood Function of Light. .60 
HIGH SCHOOL THEATER, by Robert W. Ensley, Indiana (Pa.) State Teachers College. Con- 
tents: The Play’s the Thing, The Hour of Decision, Rehearsal, Building Efficient Stage 


Barn, First Nights. 


Crews, Dressing the Stage, And There Shall Be Light... Control, Getting the Hay in = 
RADIO AND TELEVISION ACTING AND PRODUCTION, by Delwin B. Dusénbury, 


Speech Dept., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Contents: The Electrenic Invasion, 

Lest We Forget ... Radio, Radio Acting —A Lost Art, The Pointing Finger, The Tele- 

vision Theater, The Camera Eye, The Television Actor, The Television Director. 
PERIOD FURNITURE AND HAND PROPS, by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, Fla. 


School. Contents: Egyptian, Greek and Roman, The Middle Ages, The 
Period, The Seventeenth Century, The Eighteenth Century, The Victorian Age. 


ELEMENTS OF PLAY DIRECTION by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Speech Dept., Temple Uni- 


Hi 


60 
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Elizabethan 
60 


versity, Philadelphia, Pa. Contents: A Play with a Soul, Selecting the Play, Casting the 
Play, Rehearsal Procedures, General Blocking, Specific Business and Picturization, — 


ing in the Round, Directing the Musical Comedy, Looking Backward. 
FROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A History of Costumes) by Charles R. Trumbo 


. Bartow, 


Fla., High School. Contents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient Rome, 
Costumes of the 
e Flapper. 


Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the Elizabethan Er 
Eighteenth Century, The Victorian Age, The Gay Nineties, Came 
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Write for descriptive circular of twenty-one additional publications about the Theatre. 
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A NEW COMEDY 





CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER’S 


NOT 





By C. 
3 ACTS 6M, 10W 
AT | 
By 
| " 
| High school has “‘let out’ for spring 
iONC 


vacation, and suddenly Cornelia Otis MT T 
Skinner, a famous actress getting | By | 


ready for an important opening on 





DIRE 
Broadway, is confronted by her teen- P 
CHA\ 
age son—a young man with a prob- os 
lem. He has gone “girl crazy” and m1 
‘?P ‘ 
wants his mother to drop everything a 
y 
D 
to help him out of a hilarious mess. 
BR 
ie PRICE, 90c ROYALTY, $25.00 }) cH 
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